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PREFACE 


The history of the engineering science on coastal problems is not long in any 
countries, to fulfil the demands of engineers engaging in coastal works. Even lately 
we had to come across so many examples of walls, dikes or groins in Japanese 
coast which were badly destroyed by storm waves or lie invalid for the purpose of 
their construction. These examples must be said to some from the defect of know- 
ledge in coastal engineering. 

In the present stage, the most important thing to be promoted seems to be the 
accumulation of data of our experiences in coastal works, successful or unsuccess- 
ful, acompanying the research of coastal hydraulics and the field observations of 
phenomena concerning coastal process. This publication “Coastal Engineering in 
Japan”, shall be edited to contribute such aims. 

The Committee on Coastal Engineering of J.S.C.E. takes this opportunity to thank 
the authors of the papers for their co-operation and the Ministry of Education for 
his financial helf for the printing. 
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A NOTE ON THE STORM TIDE OF THE JAPANESE COAST 


Sanae Unoki* 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this report is to describe briefly the storm tides on the Japanese coast 
and to give a preliminary knowledge indispensable to the prevention of disaster due to 
them. In our country, we have often suffered great damages by storm tides, for example, 
sixty times with a heavy loss for this half a century from 1900 to 1953 [Wadati and Hirono, 
1954]. 

Particularly, in 1959, Nagoya and neighbouring district in the central Japan were seriously 
damaged by a destructive storm tide accompanied with “Ise Bay typhoon” (No. 5915). Total 
damages sustained from this typhoon were 4,697 dead, 38,921 injured, 153,890 houses de- 
stroyed or swept away, 363,611 homes flooded, embankments at 5,760 places broken, 4,160 
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Fig. 1 Localities of tidal stations. 
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bridges swept away and 2,431 ships lost. 

Reasons why we have suffered such serious damages so frequently are considered chiefly 
as follows: First, meteorologically speaking, the islands of Japan are liable to be attacked by 
typhoons or remarkably developed tropical cyclones in thé western Pacific, at least a few 
times every year. Second, geographically speaking, our important industrial or commercial 
regions are located in close immediately to the head of bay such as Tokyo Bay, Ise Bay and 
Osaka Bay etc. (Fig. 1). Because either of them is comparatively large and fairly shallow it 
is very favourable for the development of storm tide. Third, ways and means to prevent 
damages due to dangerous storm tide have not been considered sufficiently for many reasons 
combined. 

To make matter worse, recently, the grounds near the above-mentioned industrial regions 
are settling considerably rapidly. An example is shown in Fig. 2, representing that the speed 
of settlement at Tokyo and Osaka reaches several centimeters per year. Such conspicuous 
settlement is said to be caused by heavy pumping of underground water. Moreover, reclaimed 
grounds from the sea are abundant around the bays, but the prevention from abnormal waves 
and storm tides is not necessarily complete. From these reasons, in proportion to the develop- 
ment of industry and increase of population in the coastal regions, accidents and damages 


caused by storm tides tend to have become greater in recent years. 
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Fig. 2 Settlement of ground at three cities, Tokyo, Osaka and Nagoya (based upon 
the materials of the Geographic Survey Institute, Japan) 
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Similarly to the case of hurricanes, the disturbed water levels associated with the passage 
of typhoons are also classified into three stages : forerunners, the typhoon surge (hurricane 
surge in the former case), and resurgences, whose definition is indicated in the paper of Red- 
field and Miller (1957). In this report, however, we shall notice only the peak of storm tide, 
and forerunners and resurgences due to typhoons will be discussed in future. 

Synthetic reports on storm tides in Japan have already been done by Wadati and Hirono 
[1954] and Miyazaki [1957]. This report implies some of their results in addition to what 
was arranged by the present author in order to understand quantitatively the magnitude, 
distribution and some other problems of storm tides. The localities of bays and tidal stations 


which will be taken into account are represented in Fig. 1. 


Il. METEOROLOGICAL DISTURBANCES BY WHICH 
THE STORM TIDE OCCURS 


The highest water level, in our country, has been brought about by a tsunami due to a 
submarine earthquake. In the case of Sanriku-tsunami of 1896 the water level rised to a 
height more than 20 meters above the usual sea surface. Except tsunamis, an abnormal rising 
of water level has been generated by storm tide due to severe meteorological disturbances. 

Figs. 3A and B give the maximum anomaly of water level above predicted one produced 


at various tide gage stations by tropical cyclones (typhoons) and extratropical cyclones, re- 


ied 
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Fig. 3A Distribution of the maximum anomaly of sea-level above predicted one, 
caused by typhoons. The data are based upon tide gages, but the period 
of observation is various. 
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Fig. 3B Distribution of the maximum anomaly of sea-level above predicted one, 
caused by extratropical cyclones. (cf. Fig. 3 A) 


spectively. Formerly, Miyazaki [1957] classified the storm surges at Kobe according as their 
causes and heights. The result is quoted in Table 1, which shows that the typhoon often 
causes great surges and the extratropical cyclones relatively small surges. Thus, so far as the 
storm tide whose anomaly is greater than 1m is concerned, we have only to take tropical 


cyclones into consideration. 


Table 1. Classification of storm tides at Kobe (after Miyazaki) 


| Sea-level anomaries (cm) 
Cause | Total numbers 


| 50~64 | 65~79 | 80~94 | 95~ 


Typhoon 


Extratropical cyclone 10 


epee Pe 


The rising of sea surface due to an extratropical cyclone is likely to occur on the Pacific 
coast of our country when the cyclone passes across the Japan Sea toward the east or the 
northeast, rapidly developing. Under such condition the strong southerly wind prevails in the 
region concerned, resulting in the increase of water level. The anomaly does not reach one 
meter as recognized in Fig. 3B, but the water is sometimes elevated above the dangerous 


level and some damages are caused on the high water of the spring tide. [Miyazaki, 1957] 


UI. SEASON WHEN THE STORM TIDE IS LIABLE TO OCCUR 


In order to understand the season of occurrence of storm tide, in Table 2 is represented 
the maximum anomaly in each month at selected several stations, and in Table 3 the fre- 
quency of the anomaly exceeding 50cm above predicted water level during 10 years. From 


them the following facts are recognized : 


Table 2. The greatest anomaly above predicted sea-level in each month at tidal stations. 


Station Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Period 
Kushiro 49 50 35 26 56 i 46 49 56 30 30 31 1952—59 
Miyako 31 33 60 35 34 24 21 25 37 37 33 46 1942—59 
Tokyo 41 62 3D 58 41 33 114 140 109 84 36 82 1949—59 
Nagoya 45 44 41 43 61 47 34 67 341 124 75 59 1951—59 
Kushimoto 61 47 44 29 4l 44 39 65. ‘113 63 39 37 1936—59 
Osaka 59 64 64 55 64 74 65 58 237 108 40 60 1950—59 
Aburatsu 3G 30 26 28 27 Zim ALG 56 69 69 ae 30 ISG 1519) 
Megami 48 77 38 41 32 oo 39 81 81 47 36 61 1936—59 
Tonoura 54 31 40 38 28 45 Al 39 57 56 31 57 1936—59 
Iwasaki 79 46 31 45 38 27 29 3915133 34 40 41 1951—59 


Table 3. Frequency when the anomaly above predicted sea-level exceeds+50 cm for ten years. 


Station Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Sum 
Kushiro == le 9 = = Il ae = = iets a= == = 8 
Miyako — — 0.6 6 
Tokyo = toon ieee ls = se See On0=— Sp OMEE one 153 LO) 
Nagoya 4 — — DS OigO nel 0 males ee Wee) 
Kushimoto 0.6 — = ORG RTS, AL? 5 = — 4.6 
Osaka ee Seo eee el esse lL) BOSS SRR S= eee PP 25k 
Aburatsu 0.8 0.9 0.8 0.8 — — 38 
Megami — 0.7 12 Sates a 0.6 3.8 
Tonoura 0.5 OF. — 1.4 Ee) 
Iwasaki 1.4 1.3 0 — — = 2h 


(1) At places near the end of large bays whose entrance faces the south, storm tides 
are most frequent in August to October being due to typhoons chiefly, and next, in March 
to May being due to cyclones. Tokyo, Nagoya, Osaka etc. come within this category. (2) 
At stations not located around the bays but facing the Pacific directly, storm tides due to 
cyclones in spring are few. (3) On the Japan Sea coast and the coast of Hokkaido, con- 
spicuous storm tides are rather seldom throughout a year. Though a winter monsoon is not 
weak and its duration is remarkably long, it can not generate the great storm tide on the 


Japan Sea side of Japan, because along these coasts the sea becomes deep rapidly offshore 


except few places. 
TV.” REGIONS STRUCK’ FREQUENTLY ‘BY THE STORM “TIDE 


Fig. 4 shows the numbers of occurrence of storm tides for sixty years from 1900 to 
1959. This is based upon the data arranged by Wadati and Hirono [1954] and recent new 
materials since 1954, but the estimation can not be avoided to be rough, because the data in 
old times are not so exact and also it is probable that a few abnormal rises of sea surface 
due to other phenomena are included in the numbers. Comparing Fig. 4 with Fig. 3, it will 


be seen, at places where the storm surge occurs frequently, that the anomaly is also large 


Fig. 4 Storm tides in Japan occurring since 1900 to 1959. Numerals show numbers of 
occurrences. The places without numerals are once in each. 


Table 4. Storm tides whose anomaly exceeded 2m during 60 years from 1900 to 1959. 


| Maximum anomaly 


Date Generating area ent) Cause 
Aug. 25, 1914 Ariake Bay 2~2.5 typhoon 
Oct le 197 Tokyo Bay Dae typhoon 
Sept. 13, 1927 Ariake Bay about 3 typhoon 
Sept. 21, 1934 Osaka Bay Gell Muroto-typhoon 
Sept. 17, 1945 Kagoshima Bay Sy Makurazaki-typhoon 
Sept. 3, 1950 Osaka Bay Paths Jane-typhoon 
Sept. 26, 1959 Ise Bay Sel Ise-Bay-typhoon 


though it is a matter of course. 

Storm tides whose anomaly exceeds 2m are seven in number since 1900 as summarized 
in Table 4. The effect of storm tides is destructive when the anomaly is more than 2m, but 
it is never neglected even in the case when the anomaly does not reach 2m if its occurrence 
time happens to coincide with that of the high water and the disaster prevention is not suf- 
ficient. 

Hence we may say that regions where the remarkable storm tide occurs frequently are 
Osaka Bay, Ariake Sea, Island Sea of Seto and Tokyo Bay. In Ise Bay and Kagoshima Bay 
it sometimes occurs with an extreme anomaly. The greatest anomaly is 3.14m at Nagoya in 
Ise Bay. The next is 3.1m at Osaka. On the coasts facing the Pacific directly, the maximum 
anomaly is 1m or so, and the area of abnomal rise is also limited. On the Japan Sea side, 
the rising of sea level is not conspicuous and the anomaly has scarcely attained to 1m, 
except a special case. 

An example of disturbed water level in an island is indicated in Fig. 5, observed at 
Okada in Oshima. The rise in level with the approach of the typhoon coincided roughly with 


the effect of fall of barometric pressure as expected. The anomaly was 36cm and the pres- 
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Fig. 5 The anomaly of sea-level at Okada in Oshima (isJand) due to the typhoon No. 5906. 
The wind and pressure were observed at the Oshima Weather Station. 


Table 5. Number of typhoons which landed at respective regions (1927-1955) 


< 2 | 
El ate  oe the | Kyushu Shikoku to Kii| Kii to Kanto | not landed | total 
Number of the typhoon | 21 | 14 | 8 | 5 | 48 


sure fall in the island 24mb. On the coast of island, it is usual that the rise of water level 
due to storm is very small, and the effect of wind is less important than that of atmospheric 
pressure contrary to the shallow waters. 

Table 5 represents the number of typhoon, which landed at respective district and caused 
the rise of sea level, since 1927 to 1955. Generally storm tides tend to occur more frequently 
in the western Japan than in the eastern Japan, and it is partly attributed to that the number 
of typhoon which lands at the former is more than at the latter. 

In the whole country, the number of storm tide with an anomaly more than 2m is 
seven for the past sixty years as shown in Table 4, and that with an anomaly more than 
1m is fourteen for fourteen years. Thus in our country, on the average, we can roughly 
expect the storm tide with an anomaly more than 2m once per about nine years, and that 
with an anomaly more than 1m once per year. 

The probability of anomaly in water level with which storm tide occurs was computed 
by Miyazaki at four important harbours. According to him, for example, at Osaka where the 
violent storm tide is most frequent in our country, the yearly maximum anomalies which 
exceed 0.5, 1.0 and 2.0 meters are expected once per 0.7 years, 3 years and 34 years, re- 


spectively. 


V. TRACKS OF TYPHOON, OCCURRENCE TIME AND 
EXTENT OF STORM TIDE 


Tracks of five typhoons which caused significant storm tides at Tokyo Bay, Ise Bay, 
Osaka Bay and Ariake Sea are indicated in Figs. 6 A, B, C, and D, respectively. We clearly 
find that the strong storm tide always occurs when a typhoon passes to the left of the bay. 
When the typhoon takes other pathes, the storm tide does not develop. This fact, pointed 
out by many investigators, is very noticeable. The circumstances are recognized more quanti- 
tatively in Table 6 obtained by Miyazaki, representing the relations among the typhoon track 
and surge characteristics at Kobe. Consider the case when a typhoon progresses through the 


left of bay toward the north or the northeast. According as the approach of the storm the 
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Fig. 6 Tracks of typhoons which caused conspicuous storm tides at respective places; 
Tokye, Nagoya, Osaka and Ariake Bay. Small circles on the tracks indicate the 
position of typhoon when the maximum anomaly appeared at the place concerned. 


Table 6. Storm tides caused by typhoons with various tracks. (observed at Kobe during 
1940-54) (after Miyazaki) 


Rock iplanetion Nugpbet of ps: Number of | Probablity of 
urges Asomaly Depth typhoons occurrence 
I Left of Kdbe, within 500 km 2 72cm 955 mb 12 0.17 
0 , within 300 km if 93 cm 968 mb Ze 0.30 
Il Close to Kébe, Within 30km 4 113 cm 973 mb 8 0.50 
IV Right of Kdbe, within 300 km 0 — — 22 0.00 


wind turns from east to south, increasing its velocity rapidly. Then, the wind reaches maxi- 
mum with the speed more than 30m/s or sometimes 40 m/s. This extremely strong southerly 
wind blowing over the bay derives sea water within the bay towards the northern coast. 
At the same time, the deep fall of barometric pressure causes the suction of sea water dy- 
namically. In addition to them, the inflow of sea water from the open sea into the bay is 
considerably important, though details have remained unknown. In the case of Ise Bay 
typhoon, Kunishi and Yoshida [1960] suggested that the ratio of the effect of wind, baro- 


metric pressure and inflow on the storm surge at Nagoya is 2:1: 1. 

Occurrence time of peak in water level depends upon the track and speed of storm, the 
height of astronomical tide and geographical features. Based upon the data for seven developed 
typhoons, we may say statistically as follows: Tidal stations at which the peak in water 
level occurred before the arrival of storm center occupied 28% of all stations, stations at 
which the peak did near the arrival of storm center 16%, and stations at which the peak 
did after the arrival of storm center 56%. 

In the case of remarkable storm tide, it is usual that the southerly wind reaches maxi- 
mum immediately after the arrival of center, but the maximum anomaly of sea level occurs 
a little after the arrival of center. The retardation of the maximum anomaly after the oc- 
currence of the strongest wind is an hour or so in Tokyo Bay and Osaka Bay, though its 
value varies depending upon the circumstances. 

Table 7 shows the relation between the central pressure of typhoon and the farthest 


distance to which the damages due to the storm tide extend. 


Table 7. Relation between the central pressure of typhoon and the farthest distance to 
which the damages due to storm tide extend. 


Central pressure of typhoon (mb) | 980> | 970> | 960> | 950> | 945> 


| 
| 
Farthest distance (km) | 100 | 200 | 300 | 400 | 500 
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Fig. 7 Distribution of storm tides due to Ise Bay typhoon (Sept. 26, 1959). The date are 
due to “‘Report of the typhoon Ise-wan’’, Bull. Kobe Marine Obs. No. 165, 1960. 


The area of damages becomes wide as the typhoon does strong. Fig 7 gives the distri- 
bution of storm tide when a remarkably developed typhoon attacked the central Japan. The 
asymmetry of the distribution is clearly recognized. 

Now, let us consider distances from the storm center to tidal stations located within a 
region where the anomaly of storm tide is over 1m. Frequency of such distances for four- 
teen typhoons since 1945 to 1958 is summarized in Fig 8, in which a positive sign means 
that the storm traveled to the left of the station and a negative sign shows the opposite 


course. Therefore, it is said that the storm tide whose anomaly exceeds one meter appears 
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Fig. 8 Extent of storm tide whose anomaly exceeds 1m. Ordinate shows the number of 
tidal stations located within this extent. 
almost always within 200km in the right region of the typhoon center and within 50km in 
the left region. 

Moreover, the anomaly of storm tide increases generally from the entrance toward the 
head of bay (Fig 7). But, when the typhoon takes an abnormal track the distribution is 
considerably complicated. Effect of shear-line in a typhoon and hurricane seems also to be 
important, as Wadati and Hirono [1954] and Redfield and Miller [1957] emphasized. But 


the sufficient analysis has not been done yet in the case of typhoon. 
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ON STORM SURGES CAUSED BY THE ISE BAY TYPHOON 
AND THEIR THEORETICAL COMPUTATIONS 


Masamori Miyazaki* 
Sanae Unoki** 
Takeo Ueno*** 


I. STORM SURGES CAUSED BY THE ISE BAY TYPHOON 


A severe typhoon “5915” struck the coast of Ise Bay and its neighbourhood on September 
26, 1959. Enormous surges were generated in this bay, and more than 5,000 lives were lost 
at that time. This typhoon was thus called by the name “Ise Bay Typhoon”. 

The highest sea level was 3.89m above T.P. (Standard mean sea level of Tokyo Bay) 
at Nagoya; the corresponding departure or the storm-surge height is 3.41_m, which exceeds 
the prior record of 3.1m. The last value was observed at Osaka during the pass of the 
Muroto Typhoon in 1934. 

Fig. 1 shows the tide-gauge record of Nagaya in this period. The full line is the ob- 
served curve, and the dotted lines are the predicted curve and the estimated tidal curve after 
the break of the record, respectively. The departure was already remarkable from about 
noon, when the wind speed was 10 m/sec or more. At about 19h, the wind speed exceeded 
20 m/sec, and the departure increased rapidly. The highest sea level was recorded at 21h 
35m, which was slightly after the instant of lowest pressure 21h 27m. The highest level 
was 3.89m above T.P. as already expressed, and was 5.31m above the standard level of 
the Nagoya Harbour. The designed height of coastal embankments was then 4.80m above 
this level, and most of them were flooded at that time. 

Fig. 1 also shows a sharp peak of the storm surge, which suddenly rise and fall with 
the typhoon approach. The record breaks at about 22h 30m by the obstacles, and the tidal 
curve after it is estimated from the record of the neighbouring river-side station, Otdbashi, 
and actual measurements in the tidal well. 

Table 1 indicates the distribution of highest sea levels along the coast of Ise Bay, which 
were observed by tide gauges. It shows that the maximum heights are generally increasing 


from mouth to depth of bays, and that they exceed 2m above T.P. in the most part of 


this area. 


Table 1 Highest sea levels recorded by tide gauges (above T.P.) 


d : igh level in th 
Station Time | Sea level Sey Pies Sete 


hm (cm) (cm) 
Toba 20 26 188 204 
Matsuzaka 20 05 222 263 
Nagoya 21 35 "389 233 
Morozaki 21es0 190 — 
Maeshiba 22 40 204 282 
Fukue 21 58 212 250 
Konakayama 25 217 = 


a 


* Japan Meteorological Agency 
** Meteorological Research Inst. 
*** Japan Meteorological Agency 
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Fig. 2 Distribution of storm-surge heights (cm). 


II. DISTRIBUTION OF STORM SURGES 


Fig. 2 shows the distribution of storm-surge heights computed from these data. The 
pattern fairly resembles to that of highest levels. Storm surges are also large in the depth 
of bays. For instance, they are 3.41m at Nagoya and 2.61m at Maeshiba, while it is only 
1.23m at Toba located near the mouth. 

It is now to be noted that all of these stations are located to the right side of the ty- 
phoon track. Therefore, variations of the wind direction are all clockwise east to south in 
this area, and they drift the sea water inward to the depth of bays. 

The track of the Typhoon was nearly parallel to the main axis of Ise Bay, and about 
60-100 km westward from it. Unfortunately, for the case of the Ise Bay Typhoon, the wind 
maximum zone was 60-100km shifted eastward from the center, and the circumstances were 
very serious to enlarge storm surges in this area. 

In Table 1, we also show the highest levels in the case of the Typhoon 5313, which 
passed through the east part of Bay on September 25, 1953. The sea levels were rather higher 
in this case than in ours near the mouth. It is chiefly because the Typhoon 5313 struck this 


area nearly with the high water of springs. 
II. NUMERICAL COMPUTATIONS 


Undoubtfully, it will be one of the most important problems for us to investigate the 
numerical relations among storm surges and meteorological conditions. 

In these hundred years, the empirical formulas have been used for this purpose. These 
formulas are fairly useful in order to estimate the maximum surge. For instance, MIYA- 
ZAKI (1956) obtained the following formula for the maximum surge of Nagoya. 

h=1167430P, — P) #0016584 V2 cos 02+ -teeeeeeecoevvovnaccese ovewevesveateconteacecnwens (3.1) 
where fh is the maximum surge in cm, P is the lowest pressure in mb, P, is the monthly 


mean pressure in mb, V is the maximum wind speed in m/sec, and @ is the angle between 
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Fig. 3 Observed and computed tracks of the Ise Bay Typhoon. 


wind and the main axis of Ise Bay (SSE), respectively. This formula was given from 11 
surge records, and its probable error is 16cm. For the case of Ise Bay Typhoon, we have 
h=320 (cm), which is in fair agreement with the observation. 

However, the empirical formulas are only useful to estimate the maximum surges at 
selected points. We can obtain no knowledge on the distribution of surges in time or space 
from them. The solution of dynamic equations will be necessary for this purpose. 

Such theoretical investigations have been also made in these fifty years. Great develop- 
ments were made in Japan after the Muroto Typhoon in 1934, which struck the coast of 
Osaka Bay and generated heavy surges in this bay. However, the theoretical computations 
always require some simple assumptions, and they are not always in good agreement with 
the actual conditions. These discrepancies will be greatly improved by the modern develop- 
ment of electronic computers. These computers have been also used in Europe and U.S.A. 
for the computation of storm surges in these few years (HANSEN (1956), PLATZMAN 
(1958) ). 


We have here tried to compute the storm-surge distributions for our case by the com- 
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puter IBM 704, and to estimate the variations of surges by embankments which will be buit 
outside of the Nagoya Harbour. 


IV. BASIC EQUATIONS AND BOUNDARY CONDITIONS 


The basic equations are as follows : 


Ou 0 Oru 

pete ee 

Ov a) av 

Tami Cox Dit ieee piasd oc Maae. vulee cova ses Cee eriicn's <eeeh Sue aie states at (4.1) 
Ot TOM AOS, 

= SS — _ + —_—_ 

Ot (= sy de 


where x,y,z are the rectangular coordinates, and z axis is taken downwards from the mean 
surface. ¢ is the time, w,v are the velocity components, ¢ is the surface elevation from the 
mean surface, ¢, is the static elevation produced by the pressure fall, h is the water depth, 
and v is the vertical eddy viscosity, respectively. 


Now, integrating (4.1) with respect to z from surface to bottom, we obtain 


aS f) 
aes Lo (*) (4) 
Ot ga G (Ge) T Ts te 5 
aS ) 
Ae gha, CAT —7y 0, \ereceecsersensscscnscreeeceweereeeveesssveeeseceees (4:2) 
Og EOS, OS, 
Gf 6a, Oy” 


where S,,S, are components of the volume transport, and +,,7, are the surface and bottom 
stresses, respectively. The suffices (x), (y) denote the x and y components of stresses. The 
Coriolis term, and inertia terms are here disregarded. 

In (4.2), €, is given from the surface pressure, t, is given from the surface wind, and 
tT, is given from the current profile near the bottom, respectively. The functional forms of 
t, and t, are now necessary for the computations. 

For the surface stress, we have a famous formula 

BD NO OW arene seen ons octae cee ocesentngs anes ssc Oeaed rsciesensboscececeseceere sree (4.3) 
where W is the wind speed in cm at the anemometer height. This formula is ascertained 
by several authorities, and is believed to be agreeable for the wind speed from about 6 m/sec 
to about 20 m/sec. According to the recent measurements, the coefficient 3.210~° is likely 
to be too large for smaller wind speeds in this region. However, we have now no knowledge 
how to estimate this coefficient when the wind speed is more than 20 m/sec. We have thus 
assumed that (4.3) holds in our case. 

The bottom stress t, is more difficult to estimate. When the flow is nearly independent 
of the depth except near the bottom, we shall have 

Cy=T Puy|V|Werrerrcerrereeceseetess ee cesaeeneseaecrseeneeecsecesesseeeeesereensaeseeeeseneeenens (4,4) 
where V is the mean flow vector, p, is the water density, and 7 is a constant. HANSEN 
(1956) used this formula for the case of storm surges by taking 7=2.6%10~*. However, for 
the case of storm surges, we have the vertical profile of flow, and this formula will be not 
always agreeable. YAMADA (1950) assumed that the vertical profile is the quadratic function 
with respect to the depth, and derived the following formula 
Ee tee ee (4.5) 


= T 


Ty 
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This formula is given under the assumption of constant eddy viscosity, and discrepancy 
may occur from this assumption. However, in the case of shallow water surges, we shall 
often find remarkable vertical profiles of flow, and (4.5) will be more agreeable than (4.4). 
We adopted the formula (4.5) for the bottom stress as long as it is not neglected. 


The boundary condition at the coast is taken as 


for the natural boundaries. The parallel flow will be present at the vertical wall provided 
that the slip exists along it. 

Lastly, the mouth condition is one of the most important problems. The anomalies from 
statical elevations will be not negligible even at the mouth. The edge waves, shelf seiches, 
and the direct transport from the typhoon area will be the causes of these anomalies. How- 
ever, we have no sufficient knowledge on these problems. We now extend the region of 


computation as offwards as possible, and assume the statical elevation at the off-side edge. 


V. METEOROLOGICAL CONDITIONS 


Our next problem is to compute the external forces, which are given from the pressure 


and wind distributions. One of the most important factors in our case will be the winds 
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Fig. 4 Pressure distribution as the function of the central distance. 
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blowing over the sea. However, they are not obtained in our case. We only have the data at 
four coastal stations in this area. Therefore, we have no way to estimate the winds on the 
sea except for computing them theoretically from coastal data. The wind speed in the ty- 
phoon area will be theoretically approximated by the formula of gradient winds, which are 
the function of the pressure distribution. Then, the pressure distribution is of important for 
our purpose. 

The pressure pattern in the typhoon area is usually given as the function of the distance 
from its center. Many formulas are obtained. Among them, Takahashi’s formula (TAKA- 
HASHI 1939) seems to be most suitable for our purpose, since this formula is in good 
agreement with the observation with the exception of the central area. The Ise Bay Typhoon 
passed fairly westward of the computing area, and the discrepancy in the central area will 
be not important. 

Provided that P.. is the outside pressure, 7, is a constant distance, and a is the maxi- 
mum pressure fall at the center, we have 


a 
a Te ee OR Gane Acc poet cantina va ohike bates Ah BO ? 
1+r/r, o 


according to him. We have P..=1010 (mb), a=80 (mb), and 7,=105 (km), for the case of 
the Ise Bay Typhoon. Fig. 4 shows the variations of the observed and computed pressure 
with the central distance. 

The Fujita’s formula (FUJITA 1952) 


ae pat eee sree 0 ek ME AR aE, A. SE (5.2) 


a 
aL eCrl. 
is believed to hold approximately in the whole area, and this formula will be better than 
Takahashi’s when the typhoon center passes through the computing area. The constants are 
P..=1010 (mb), a=70 (mb), and r,=75 (km) for our case. 

The decay of the typhoon will be also not negligible in our case. The decay of the ty- 
phoon depth was nearly 10mb per 3 hours. We assumed here that the depth decreased ex- 
ponentially with this rate. 

The wind distribution is, in general cases, not the function of the central distance only. 
The wind speed is stronger in the right side of the typhoon than in the left side of it. 
However, for our case, the typhoon passed to the left of Ise Bay; all regions are in her 
dangerous side, and the wind directions are nearly similar at the same instant. 

From this view-point, we first suppose that the wind speed is approximated by the 
gradient-wind law, and that the wind direction is the function of time only. We now assume 


that 


ie i Er 4 Be Dia bir. DA ip a Maneater ari Sani Br a ents 5.3 
W {i++ I, (5.3) 


is given from (5.1) (or (6.2)). Fig. 5 shows the variations of the observed and 


where 


computed wind speeds with the central distance. 

According to this figure, the wind speed can be approximated by (5.1) and (5.3) before 
the approach of the typhoon center, but the formulas fail to explain the observations fairly 
after her passing away. It is shown from these results that our method of the wind esti- 
mation will be agreeable as long as problems are concerned with the forerunners and typhoon 


surges excepting their tails. 
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Fig. 5 Wind-speed distribution as the function of the central distance. 


However, the above method is not for the general use. We next suppose that the wind 
in the typhoon area consists of two parts. One is the symmetric wind, which blows in 
against the pressure contour with the angle 30°. Its speed is assumed to be proportional to 
the gradient wind. Another is the field wind, which is proportional to the typhoon move- 
ment. The field wind is also assumed to decrease exponentially with the central distance, 


since it will be absent fairly outside of the typhoon. 
VI. RESULTS OF COMPUTATIONS 


The numerical computations have been made by rewriting the formulas (4.2) as the 
form of the difference equations, the computing area being also given by the net of grid 
points of 2km interval. From these difference equations, we obtain the value 4 S/4t, say, by 
computing the space differences and external forces in the right hand terms. We here adopt 
the central differences, and the transport components are given at time steps ¢,,¢,+24¢, t,+ 
AA tyre at the grid points of 4km interval, and elevations are given at time steps ¢,+J4t, 
t.+34t, t,+5At,-- at the intermediate grid points, respectively. It is well known that the 


stability condition of computation 


4S —— 
ors ye. esc enone eo seaec apt a. ce neneneecse ss Seeds asconoacterebeedees (6.1) 


must hold in our case. Since hyax=60(m), we have 4t<58(sec). We take 4t=54.5(sec) in 
our computations. 

The results of computations are shown in Figs. 6-10. Figs. 6 and 7 are the distributions 
of the computed surges and transports at the time 21h 30m, where we disregard the bottom 
stress. The wind direction is here assumed to be the function of time only. The com- 
puted surge height is in good agreement with the observation at the depth of bays. We also 
find from Fig. 7 strong southward transport in the middle of Ise Bay. This transport con- 
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Fig. 6 Horizontal distribution of the computed surge. 


tinues almost throughout the computed period. 

Fig. 8 shows the computed variations of surges at Nagoya for three models. In Model 
11 we neglected the bottom stress, and in Model 1 we assumed Yamada’s law for the bot- 
tom stress. In both cases, the wind direction was assumed to be the function of time only. 
In Model 13, the Yamada’s law was assumed, and the wind was supposed to consist of two 
parts. The observed curve is also plotted in this figure. Fig. 9 shows the corresponding var- 
iations at Maeshiba. Figs. 8 and 9 show that the agreement between computations and obser- 
vations is fair. When we disregard the bottom stress, the phase of maximum is in good 
agreement with the observation, but seiches are fairly larger than that. In contrast with it, 
when we count in the bottom stress, the phase of maximum rather lags, but the patterns 


seem to be more consistent with observations. 
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Lastly, we have estimated the effects of the embankment, which will be built outside of 
the Nagoya Harbour. Fig. 10 is the computed surge variations at Nagoya for three cases. 
The width of the gate is taken to be (i) very large, (ii) 800m, and (iii) 500m in these 
cases. Case i corresponds to Model 1. The assumptions in Model 1 are commonly used in 
these computations. Fig. 10 shows that the elevation decrease will be about 50cm when the 


gate width is 500m, but merely 10cm or so when the gate width is 800m. 
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STABILITY OF THE BREAKWATER AGAINST SLIDING 
DUE TO PRESSURE OF BREAKING WAVES 


Taizo Hayashi* 
Masataro Hattori** 


SYNOPSIS 


Theoretical study on the shearing force which should act between horizontal joint 
surfaces due to the impact of the breaking wave. Suitable dimensionless parameters are used 


throughout. 


I, INTRODUCTION 


Stability of the breakwater against sliding due to waves has been examined by the 
statical condition » W>>P, where » is the coefficient of friction of the wall, W the weight 
of the wall, P the maximum horizontal force of the waves exerted upon the wall. In the case 
of breaking waves the same condition has been applied. Although the shock pressure of the 
breaking wave is sometimes much larger than the pressure of the clapotis, duration of the 
shock pressure is very short or rather instantaneous. Thus application of this statical con- 
dition is questionable. 

In view of this the authors work out the theory on the shearing force which should act 
between horizontal joint surfaces due to dynamic horizontal force, thus examining the con- 


ventional condition of the stability. 
II. ROCKING OF THE BREAKWATER 


Breakwater is a massive structure loaded on a rubble mound; due to its rigidity the 
deformation by either bending moment or shearing force is in fact quite negligible. Due to 
the considerable elasticity however, which the rubble mound has, rocking of the breakwater 
may exist. 

Existence of such phenomenon of rocking is described in Minikin’s book [1] ; the break- 
water oscillates with the amplitude of 1° even under the action of non-shock type wave. 
The same phenomenon was observed at Haboro Harbour [2], where the period of oscillation 
was 0.2-0.3 Sec. 

The acceleration which the wall thus may subject to may “absorb” a portion of the in- 
stantaneous shock pressure and, as the consequence of that, the shearing force which does 


act on the plane under the action of the breaking wave is reduced by this amount. 


Ill. SHEARING FORCE WHICH DOES ACT ON A SLIDING 
PLANE UNDER THE ACTION OF AN ARBITRARY WAVE 


Let us consider firstly the case of the monolithic wall (Fig. 1). Let the x-axis be taken 
horizontally inward along the sliding plane to be considered, the origin of the axis at the 
middle point of the plane. 


We make the following notations : 


* Dr. Eng., Professor, Department of Civil Engineering, Faculty of Engineering, Chuo University, Tokyo 
** Instructor, Depertment of Civil Engineering, Faculty of Engineering, Chuo University, Tokyo. 
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6 : angle of rocking 
V : horizontal velocity of the center of gravity of the wall 
= : time 
P : instantaneous resultant pressure exerted upon the -wall 
F : instantaneous shearing resistance which does act on the sliding plane 
m:mass of the wall 
H : height of the point of application of the resultant pressure 
L : height of the center of gravity of the wall 
B: width of the base of the wall 
E: coefficient of resistance of the foundation 
The equation of horizonal motion of the center of gravity of the wall is: 
HAV = PPh so pose ds uve sossvurdevecvsgnesdenaseaund's ts sale syers over esen so siseGreidaaaseataieFaanewler <= cas 
where the dot represents differentiation with respect to time. 
On the other hand the equation of rotation of the wall around Point O is 
TOR OETA VIE Bac 8. tesa tel. cgtysce eee vee oRetadae ey (2) 
where 
I: moment of inertia of the wall around Point O 
M : resisting moment of the foundation 


Assuming the perfect elasticity of the foundation, the 


bearing reaction of the foundation becomes as shown in Fig. 


1. Then, the resisting moment of the bearing force is given 
B 
M= -| S(E62)-xdx 


ECMO Biyis 
B 
TTR 7 : 
1 3 
== ae Oy BG ROB OCOOKS SOO CHORE OLORBU COICO CUDTUS OOO (3) 


4 Ge POLAR po Le 2s Me a. TORU, (4) 
Se rp where 
iL 
Hig. 1 eSymbels K =, EB ci Ps 38 aa re ee (5) 
Substituting (4) in (2) and divinding through by J, we obtain 
Stell! Sob’ sgt d 
@+ Te = 3a8 sis ntsisleloistazeiniv.ciaieinieie\sia\e.sls\e(e/sVeleislsleialeiele/s(e eiasa(arereleler erste e(sistelsscie'oielarsyciarefers steieis) i eiieysie sieieieralaisiets ( 6) 


The general solution of the homogeneous equation associated with (6) is given by 
6=C, sin p+ Cy cos) et 


where 

DESEAMBOLL cule votconn cs ceruneignnGuaeqeis ne emetatne aan neuen samen aiean ends caiemettRait rat coseb a nmearke ae) 
This constant is easily seen to be the angular velocity of the free oscillation (rocking) of 
the wall. 

Substituting (7) into (6), we obtain 


Meantime the kinematical relation between @ and V is: 


Vex LeeO ses wihsediactd Gand sedate wai «Ye sg siege ee (9) 
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Three unknown quantities V, @ and F are to be determined by the three equations (1), 
(8) and (9) thus developed. 

Let us eliminate two variables, say V and 6, from these three equations : 

Substituting (9) in (1) and dividing through by mL, 


fe i: 
j= eS) SSO eres eR Mars hos i hie TEE Seon ot RU (10) 
Substituting (10) in (8), we obtain 
Pe LE ib 
wo 0= Tah (P-F) 
1 Jal i 
ie ar + Pa( 7 -—) se i WAR he, cs Sa per en ere Sameer a AN Reece ang (11) 


Taking the notation 


R: radius of moment of inertia around point O 


CE Te) 
and putting 
S29 I cde ee eco SRG ER OUT EDSON Coo OLE OIOOTEE LORD CO ROGET. aC Retna Pan (12) 
we can rewrite (11) as: 
1 
6= a os3 Ee Gg ea ferscecioil Pane de-ao Ben asooo one eee een Grr oer raion (13) 


Assuming that the height of the point of application of the resultant pressure and, therefore, 
that the value of kremains constant with respect to time, we have from (13) 

( i e 3 

j= Bo Py GS 5 P eaicade tonsa scr casas, Gu sen ona ammeter eee sur (14) 


o mL 


Substituting (14) in (10), we obtain 
|S 0 Oba lekay ala ecco ere a ee (15) 


which is the fundamental equation for F'; integration of this ordinary linear differential 


equation of the second order (so-called oscillation equation) will give the solution of F. 


Let us take the initial conditions as follows : 


Che ACE SEE EERO SEO csc Ben lee ices See Sane eee rn scares (16) 
Ayal (QCD) RE TOM, Dcitud ero sene ere Per? 2c Fe oaRCLy nore dnb ecrsiy 2 eccesten ores oa ate, crease (17) 
By substituting (13) in (16) and (17), these equations are respectively rewritten as follows : 
Ci ee = m0, + CLE) CP yey, artes cee seen ans any Mean teneaventenectst eceeseote (18) 
and (F),-,=0? mL ETN Dem BBs dine SES ORD e HBS SOFA CSEA I OTe aBE eSB End (19) 


These equations are the initial conditions to be imposed on the variable F. 
IV. THE - CASE; OFS SHOCK? PRESSURE 


In order to examine the resisting behaviour against sliding of the wall under the action 
of an impulsive force, let us assume a function for P as follows : 
P= Pye ttm sin(az-) Pe MI eee ize eRe aOR Merde Cues ass ase ogee n ion (20) 
K fips 


where 
ataneaGU2 i= Onaos7 


k=e’sin a=0.17692 
P,, : maximum value of the impulsive force 
t : instant when P,, occurs. 
This function, which is essentially the same with that utilized by Muto for the problem of 
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the bomb-shell blast [3,4] is drawn to scale in 
liree, Zn 


In order to reduce the number of parameters 


in this problem we take the dimensionless quan- 


tities defined as follows : 


JE zee. 
Hie Gb aie sconnosshaGonsasonigconsoagdcu00cC GAD) 
hie | : 


Then (15) and (20) are expressed respectively 


as follows : 


oe (@oe \ehe— (eyes 
dt 


5 
at T=1/bm 
a OY ed cam EEE (22) Fig. 2 Shock function. 
Ee eee 
and P= —e** 500 Ws me eee, (23) 
K 
Let us furthur introduce a dimensionless quantity defined by 
E 
He == 76 copsogony GeO Aan doc ONO eNOS aDdC ono dadoNODAe bon boDOEO CoN NNGondeHogue abo douUmesoeodenanascde 20u5 (24) 
n/@ 


This quantity, the ratio of t,, to half a period of rocking, should be an important parameter. 
By the use of this parameter (22) is rewritten as: 
Ge rks a 


em Ob) tl) P Be ti cat ah Moet oh cate (25) 
Substituting (24) in (26) thus developed, we obtain 
= + (@d)?F" =e Sin @apgeey pp) reecea oes sce Se ORereo re heer 2 Gee (26) 
where 
ji V{38 aA O—k) + GAY’ + 44 7O—-|Y picloste visio spOaed Sieeetsers « AUPE, «Aaa. ance 1d (27) 
sind,=[4@0-—&)]|/r 
; : ; See SACRE os see ONT eee eRe eee (28) 
cos 6,=[38@7A—k)—(2d)71/T 
The solution of (26) is: 
F’= Asin zit+Bcos eae sin(a tT+06) ajeleleletolelo re! slatelerelolarslsteialels|slsfo\xieiclalalisisia\aik/ate\siel ete) (29) 
where 
A, B : integration constants 
{3 @7U—k)+Gay¥+{4aO-A4)¥ 
L i £2 a)? + (arm)y(2 Bt ele efersieiplofeteia slaiprol olabelens pie in epelarage:pis aietaleleverw ste dic ciel (30) 
OH HO Og crete t terse cette tene eee eee nen een cesses cre css secre ent cesses eee eescescesarrsstenssences (Gi) 
sin 0, = — ag | 
° esa oa Gly Cy 
EUROPA et SA enEae cae ant ey BaPraia ty a oete 9 
" 3a’ +(nr)’ | © 
cos 3, 


~ (25 a +6 ana)? + (my | 
The two integration constants are determined by the two initial conditions (18) and (19) as 
follows : 


B=o'mL 6,+ a n) : 
debuaens seater tee eee (33) 
t! ‘ 
A=—_|o'ml o, + (1 an ae 2nd) +c089 | | 
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Substituting (33) in (29), we obtain the solution in this case as follows : 


F’= I’ +sin(2dt +0’) Gee sin(at+0) Ceo ce rere ececer ccc ces ene vow eee ces cee sesesecesene (34) 
where 
iia V | fom o,(1—) gs —_a(—2 sin d+cos 0) ie Se By hi: (35) 
mA : ye AG pi 
sin 0’ =—sin or’ 
; r foc le Aaa Seem ee: (36) 
cos'0— |<; [ome o,+ (1—) K + i a(—2sin6+cos ay) | fr’ | 
In the case of negligible sway of the wall before the shock pressure acts upon the wall, 
6,=0 Da ig se EE aerate Lawes «Racha Gc che ees Meee taioceraee acon eustoas (37) 
Then eqs. (35), (36), (37) reduce respectively to : 
F’=TI" sin(aar +6’) — Se i) panes diner. BROS Seance sabe iiss seesenoconee. (38) 
where 
rv] 42a -B +a(-2 sind +0080)3 aa oe NO se ee eee (39) 
ma K K 
sin 0’ =—sin 6/r" 
phicge icice aden aercneee emer (40) 


cos 6 | AG-® + a(-2sin d+cos ayy] /r | 


V. SPECIAL CASES 


When k=0, that is, when the instantaneous resultant wave pressure should act on the 
base of the wall, ~ and 6 reduce to: 
w=; 2 a eRe NT oo, ch Oe SO: Pe Oe, ROPER PAR APR CGE cokbon (41) 
Thus F” reduces to: 


Jes sin (at+o) 


Therefore, we obtain 
i Fis 2) 2 bes Serre REPO CEE eee AA LO OID OR EN (42) 
which relation shows that / becomes the same to P when P acts on the base of the wall. 
When 2=©0, that is, when the shock pressure acts “statically”, we likewise obtain the 


relations ~=1 and 6=z, and thus the relation : 


Tg] ae Pos PP WA Dn igs sb aweisvs at rics ote Pe he st Paes rE tnag 24-58 oo aoe vena an afew yiakecake (43) 
When 2=0, that is, when the duration of the shock is infinitely instantaneous, we obtain : 
ID ox GP 21 Oe Orn PERE ee ee SY ac a poner een ear eee car Ae ear ore (44) 


This relation shows that F’ is proportional to and (1—&) times smaller than P’ ; it is to be 


noted that when &>1, the direction of /’ beomes reverse. 


VI. VARIATION OF F’ WITH RESPECT TO TWO 
PARAMETERS 4 AND k 


Inspection of Equations (34), (35) and (36) shows that these three equations contain 
eventualy only two independent parameters, 2 and &; through these two parameters effect of 


any factor on F’ may systematically be examined. Typical example is shown in Fig. 3 for 
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Fig. 3 Variation of F’ with respect to 2. (k=0.6). 
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showing the variation of curves of F’ for various values of 2. 
Figs. 4~13 show how the curves in Fig. 3 have come out ; in 
each of these figures both the particular solution and the com- 
plementary solution are shown, hence the vertical distance 
showing the value F’. For 2=0, F’ is given by (44); F’= 
(—&)P’. For 4=0.15 the curve of F’ has two maxima in 
the figure ; the first maximum is due to the shock pressure and 
the second is due to the oscillation of the wall. With the de- 
crease of the value of 2 the first maximum decreases, but the 
second increases. That shows that although the inertia of the 
wall reduces the immediate reaction to the shock, the subsequent 


oscillation comes to augment the second maximum value of F”. 


It is to be noticed that F’ becomes larger than unity for a certain range of 2. 


It is to be noted, however, that, for 2=co F’ becomes identical to FP’ and thus the maxi- 


mum value of F’ becomes unity. 


Fig. 14 shows the maximum values of F” versus 2 for various values of k, and Fig. 15 


the maximum values versus k for various values of 2 (A and & are interchanged). 
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VII. VALUES OF & 


The duration of the shock pressure recorded either in field observations or at laboratory 


experiments are summarized in Table 1. 


Duration of shock pressure. 


Table 1 
Field observations and laboratory Duration Gece) | Wave ht. Ga) 
experiments 
; , Port Dieppe [5] 0.05 
Field ob t 
—. Port Haboro [2] 0.07 
‘| Larras [6] 0.01 ~0.02 0.095~0.14 
Denny [7] 0.002 0.18 ~0.36 
Laboratory The authors [8] 0.007~0.02 0.15 ~0.20 
experiments Rundgren [9] 0.002~0.007 0.05 ~0.10 
| Nagai [10] 0.015~0.03 0.10 ~0.25 
| Mitsuyasu [11] 0.02 0.10 


Wave height to be used for design of the break water is H=2~6m. If the Froude 
similarity is still valid in the problem under consideration, duration in prototype dimensions 
taken back from these laboratory experiments may be estimated as t,=0.05~0.09 sec, which 
range of ¢, agrees with the data of field observation cited in Table 1. Thus we estimate as 


t,=0.05~0.09 sec 


ee On the other hand, the period of rocking of the wall 
0.9} is considered to be 

ee ----\Point of inflection T=0.15~0.35 sec 

q ao Therefore, 

Athy 4 Dg) eee, (Meare rae 2 8 oe ie cron (45) 
With regard to the shock function P’ defined by (23) 
0.1 we take ¢, as shown in Fig. 16. Then, 


Oe Sut S67 8 9110 

3.69 T= t/Tn 
(duration 
of shock ) 


Fig. 16 Duration time of 
shock function. 


t,=3.69t,, 


= /s Wes i. < i St. 
“L 2 3,697 2 MeN 
Accordingly, for (45) we have 


Tn eG By oe tector ee a Or ee BO Re cercmnrmncncersrertr Abr AACE Sp i, BE (46) 


Inspection of Fig. 11 shows that, within this range of 2, F’ max is smaller than unity for k< 


hence 


0.6 approximately, but for k->0.6, F’max becomes larger even than unity. 


VII. THE CASE OF BREAKWATER OF HORIZONTAL BLOCK 
CONSTRUCTION 


In a similar way as in the case of the mono- 
lithic wall let us consider the shearing resistance 
which does act on any sliding plane, say plane 
A B of Fig. 17: The basic equations regarding 
the upper portion of the wall above plane AB 


are as follows: 


mV, a —F, REDON OGNURA TB COGLOnodanao 3 (47) 
1a Bag bye 0 ay nes, meen (48) Uohiitted 
(a) (b) 
Ve oe Le save oia(ohe/sie\a(a\sis\e/oielate wisi] stacey siieceisisie sarin (49) Fig. 17 Wall of block construction. 
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where 
m,:mass of the upper portion of the wall, 
P, : resultant instantaneous pressure acting on the portion of the wall above plane AB, 
F, : shearing resistance which acts on plane AB, 
I,: moment of inertia of the upper portion under consideration of the wall around 
point 0, 
M, : bending moment acting on plane AB, 
fe height of P., 
L,: height of center of gravity of the upper portion of the wall, 
L : height of the plane AB. 


Similarly for the portion of the wall below plane AB, the basic equations are given by 


m,V,=P,+F, —F, Oe mee ewe cere cre eee es cess cows ee ese eee eee eee eee eee cee reece ces cece ee cee eecces (50) 
FEO ee pea? led ct Eee KG spet cerca eet eek ob neete ael-in= te oo Stas ese SASa.cepeeergeee eee (51) 
BY Amery AO Seca ose sates ss oa olga devin aoe aatas Mile Soe ae tam. “cake ume . ook <8 A ee acute see reeaatoes (52) 


where 
I, : moment of inertia of the portion of the wall below plane AB around point 0, 
P,: resultant instantaneous pressure acting on the portion of the wall below plane AB, 
m,:mass of the lower portion of the wall. 
From these six equations six unknown quantities V,, F,, M,, 0, V,, Ff, may be solved. 
Let us obtain the equation for F, by eliminating the other five quantities: 


Substituting (49) into (47), (52) into (50), we obtain the equations respectively as 


follows: 
- a 
@= Te CP; F,) aie fed et eta aretaleseloleteto opoVo Tote ove) Yorelcts oka ebotcTotele belo Joie Yor cokes ote etal la lovers oye lo fate ofoYolale Soi stolyrptrielohYorsye “lelace G8) 
in il 
f= (PEE ST CEREUS Pe) OREO STE oe RDEEE SCE DENISE )SUh ar CAS EEE EE © (54) 
‘ited oes 


On the other hand, eliminating 1/4, between (48) and (51), we obtain 


§=— (PH, +PH,+K 6) sa cca ete ret a a hoa entra aaa PU pes Riera: 2 ASO (55) 


where 
I: moment of inertia of the wall as a whole around point 0 (J=/,+/,). 
As is easily seen K/J in the above equation represents square of the angular velocity of 


sway of the wall. Accordingly we put as: 


With this notation (55) is rewritten as: 
§+0%0=— (PH, + P.M) Ne En ON ee EEE UE Sarath ic eau iiss ee (57) 


As is obvious, 
T= Cm, Ay) R® ver errcteteeeeceseecnssee eee see cee ase sna aseensnagceneeesenesenaenereaseesecenans (58) 


where 
R: moment of inertia of the wall as a whole around point 0, 


Let us introduce dimensionless quantities defined as follows: 


[re BofhR | 
Ty =Hy|R \serververscesersensenseneesessesseeseessessesensseenecenseneeensegeenesapesenensarenanen (59) 
h,=H/R \ 
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Then, eliminating 6 between (54) and (57), we obtain 


1 : nah 
ees B P(t u 1h) pili ile P,| 
om,L, Mm, + My m,+m, 


Differentiating the above equation twice with respect to t, we have 


i 1 wots Fee m ml,h, + 
Ff BLM ik IR i ly el 1 I,h,) +, ft Aven pe A i apa 60 
o'm,L, | : at m,+m, * a mtm, ° ae? 
Eliminating 6 finally between (60) and (54), we obtain 
+ : m, oe m, ey: 
F.+o°F,=(1 Ih, )Py————L,h, P, + 0° eevee ere sereee eee neneetenies (61) 
Tg ats Wi Its 
Let us further introduce the following dimensionless quantities : 
m, S 
m,+m, sania | 
, nist dpi eds Se NDR sty ee Re icattnn co Male ele ethene eames Ree etmees (62) 
m | 
——_—1,h, =k, | 
m, +m, 


With these dimensionless parameters (61) is rewritten as: 
F+@°F, = (12, PHB, B, + ot P, sreceeeeconneee evans seennnaneberseeseeensseatoesteenteossee (63) 


which is the basic equation for F,. 


The right member of the above equation may be expressed as a known function of ¢, 
and the above equation is, as before, an ordinary linear differential equation of the second 
order; this equation may be solved in similar way as was done in the case of the mono- 
lithic wall. 

When the shock pressure acts only near the still water level and above plane AB, we 
may assume 

[EL Se een DP Teaco 2 errs © MOT OREN ems We Te Pe: anys, Byieer ore (64) 

Then the solution of F, is same to (34), except that k, appears in place of &. 


Detailed examination of this case will be made in the subsequent paper. 


Ix. CONCLUSION 


This research leads to the following conclusions : 

1) The usual criterion of stability against sliding P>» W is not theoretically correct, where 
P is the resultant instantaneous pressure, coefficient of static friction, W submerged weight 
of the wall. 

Theoretically, the criterion of stability of the wall against sliding should be F>>y W, F 
being the “actual” shearing resistance which is equal to P minus (or plus) the inertia resist- 
ance of the wall. 
2) The actual shearing resistance, F, in the case of the monolithic wall is given by the basic 
equation (15). This equation has been derived almost rigorously except for neglect of damp- 
ing of oscillation of the wall due to water; this equation may hold not only in the case of 
shock pressures but also in the case of either the periodic wave or mere static pressure. 
3) When the time variation of the shock pressure may be approximated by the equation 
(20), the actual shearing resistance, F, is given by (34), where only two parameters, 2 and 
k, are present. The theoretical values of Fiyax/Pmax obtained by numerical calculation are 
drawn to scale with respect to those two dimensionless quantities in Figs. 12 and 13. 

It is to be noted that the value of Fyyax/Pmax is larger than unity for a certain range of 


those dimensionless quantities. This theoretical value beyond unity is due to superposition of 
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the inertia resistance of the wall to the shock pressure of the breaking wave at the stage of 
the counter-sway of the wall (sway to the offing side). However, the effect of damping of 
oscillation of the wall would modify considerably the theoretical values of FPurax/Pmax obtained 
in this paper. The modification will be made in the subsequent paper. 

4) According to field observations and laboratory experiments the value of 2 is considered 
to be 2=0.11~0.27. 

5) In the case of the wall of horizontal block construction the resisting shearing force F, 
which should act on any horizontal construction plane is given by (63). 

6) When the shock acts only upon the upper part above the construction plane under con- 
sideration and when the shock pressure may be approximated by shock equation (20), the 


solution of F, is the same with (34), except that &, appears in place of &. 
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HYDRAULIC MODEL EXPERIMENT ON THE OSCILLATION 
OF WATER LEVEL IN SAKAI CHANNEL 


Haruo Higuchi* 


SYNOPSIS 


This is a report of the preliminary test of hydraulic model experiment on the oscillation 
of the water level in Sakai Channel, which connects Lake Nakaumi with Miho Bay. 

First, in order to examine the scale effect, some experiments for semi-diurnal tide and 
130 minutes’ oscillation are carried out under constant horizontal scale, 1/500, and five dif- 
ferent distortions, that is, 2, 4, 6, 8, and 16. The term “distortion” means the ratio of vertical 
scale to horizontal. As the result, it is found that the scale effect seems rather large for the 
oscillaton of longer period as semi-diurnal tide and very small for that of shorter period as 
130 minutes’ oscillation. In spite of the smaller reservoir and larger amplitude, the state of 
damping of amplitude in the channel with a reservoir is similar to the prototype when the 
distortion is 4. 

Then, in order to investigate the character of frequency response of the model channel, 
two series of experiments are carried out for sinusoidal waves of various frequencies, one is 
that for the the channel with a reservoir and the other without a reservoir. After these ex- 
periments it is clarified that the character of frequency response of the channel without a 
reservoir is considerably different from that with a reservoir; therefore, the effect of the 


area of the reservoir on the character of frequency response is of much importance. 
LINTRODUCTION 


A lake of half salt water named “Nakaumi’ is located in the east part of Shimane Pre- 
fecture, the area of which is about 102km’* and the mean depth of water is 4.6m. From 
the north east part of it a channel called “Sakai Channel’, 7.5km in length, 200~800 m in 
width and 5m in depth, starts eastward to Miho Bay, Japanese Sea. 

As the first step of the reclamation work in Lake Nakaumi, there is a plan to close the 
channel for making fresh the water in the lake by inflow. After this plan will be executed, 
it is supposed that hydraulic phenomena in and near the channel and the lake will be largely 
changed. There are many problems to be solved; for instance, the state of the water level 
in the lake, the features of surface undulation and flow pattern in the channel, the condition 
of mixing of water, the state of ground water near the lake especially at the Kyuhin-Hanto 
Peninsula, etc. Among these, the ocillation of water level in the channel was dealed experi- 
mentally. In this paper, the results of preliminary experiments are described as the fundamental 
data to discuss the scale effect on the oscillation and the effect of the reservoir on the char- 
acter of frequency response of the system containing a channel and a lake. In the model 
with a simplified channel and a distorted lake the experiments for the scale effect were carried 
out with several different water depths, and those for the frequency response are made under 


the conditions that channel is open and closed. 


* Assistant Professor, Kyoto University 
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Il. EXPERIMENTAL EQUIPMENTS 


The experiments were performed by the “facility for estuary model experiments” of 
Ujigawa Hydraulic Laboratory, Disaster Prevention Research Institute, Kyoto University. 
This facility consists of a reinforced concrete basin, a concrete channel and a pneumatic wave 
generator. The dimension of the basin was 20m in width, 15m in length, and 0.6m in 
depth, and that of the channel was 2m in width, 20m in length, and 0.5m in depth. In 
the basin and the channel the model was constructed, the horizontal scale of which is 1/500. 
As shown in Fig. 1, this model involved a part of Miho Bay, whole of Sakai Channel, and 
a part of Lake Nakaumi. Because of the dimensions of the basin and the channel the area 
of Lake Nakaumi in the model was of 48% of the required one. 

Side walls of the channel and the coast of Miho Bay were made by concrete blocks of 
20x 20x 40cm. The cross section of the channel was rectangular for the convenience of the 


experiments of scale effect. The bottom of the channel was finished by brush horizontally. In 
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Fig. 1. Experimental facilities and sketch of the model. 


Photo. 1. General view of the model. 
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Fig. 2. Schematic diagram of the pneumatic 
wave generator. 
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Fig. 3. Block diagram of the wave meter. 


Photo. 2. Model channel with a brushed 
mortar bottom. 

the later experiments the channel was closed by concrete blocks near the station ©. During 
the experiments the channel was covered by vinyl plates for protecting from wind. The 
oscillation was provided by the pneumatic wave generator shown in Fig. 2. The principle of 
this generator is that, first, by sucking out the air in an air-chamber by the roots-blower of 
7.5 HP., the water is sucked up in the chamber, and second, as the diaphragm valve is 
opened, the water level in the chamber goes down, therefore, that in the basin goes up, and 
then shutting the valve, the water levels in the chamber and the basin go up and down 
respectively again. Therefore, the water level in the basin could be controlled by operating 
the diaphragm valve. There is a pipe for supplying the river flow in this facility. This pipe 
was used for the experiment to seek the roughness coefficient of the channel. 

The water level was measured by the wave meter shown in Fig. 3, which was of electric 


resistance type. 


Ill. ARTICLES OF EXPERIMENT AND MEASURED ITEMS 


Articles of Experiment 

1) Roughness of the model 

2) Scale effect on hydraulic phenomena 

3) Frequency response (1) (with the reservoir) 

4) Frequency response (2) (without the reservoir) 

Measured Items 

1) Water levels at six points 
@ : Nagahama, @: Fukuura, @: Sakai, @: Yonekawa, ©: Moriyama, and ©: 
Tonoe. 


2) Velocities of flow at the water surface between @ and ©. By means of float. Some 
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representative records are shown 
in Fig. 4 and Fig. 5. Fig. 4 re- 
presents the case with the reser- 
voir and Fig. 5 without the 
reservoir. The marks © represent 
the surface velocities and full 
lines show the elevations of 
water level at Station ©). 


3) Roughness Coefficient 


IV. PROCEDURE AND 'RE- 
SUEUS OF EXPERIMENTS 


1) Roughness of the Model 

The model of Sakai Channel was 
finished by mortar. Measuring the gra- 
dient of the water surface in steady 
flow, the roughness coefficient was 
evaluated. 

As shown in Fig. 1, the water was 
circulated through the pipe, the weir, 
and the channel. The water levels were 
measured by point gages set at the six 
stations, from @) to ©. In this experi- 
ment on the roughness, the flow was 
steady in the channel having a hori- 
zontal bottom and rectangular cross 
sections. Assuming that the width of 
the channel is constant between suc- 
cessive stations for simplicity, the 
following equation is derived from the 
equation of motion. 

n= RM Jie 1 : =. (1) 
O?) “ae one 

in which, 2 : Manning’s roughness co- 

efficient, R: hydraulic radius, Q : dis- 


charge, g : gravity acceleration, and h: 


water depth. Fig. 6 shows the coefficient 
calculated by equation (1). 
2) Scale Effect 

As the existing facility was used 
for these experiments, the area of the 
lake was too small. Therefore, the 
strict similitude was not expected. Then 


the aim of the experiments of this ar- 


5 10 15 20 
min 


Fig. 4. Velocities of flow u at the station between 
@ and G), and water levels (y;) at Station 6) 
for semidiurnal tide (top) and 130 minutes’ 
oscillation (bottom) in the channel with the 
reservoir : the depth of water is 4cm. 
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Fig. 5. Velocities of flow u at the station between 
@® and @), and water levels (y;) at Station ® 
for semi-diurnal tide (top) and 139 minutes’ 
oscillation (bottom) in the channel without the 
reservoir : the depth of water is 4 cm. 
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Fig. 6. Relation of Manning’s coefficient 
n of the model channel to velocities 
of flow uw: the depth of water is 
4cm. 
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ticle was to seek the suitable vertical scale, so that damping state of semi-diurnal tide and 
130 minutes’ oscillation in the model was similar to those in the prototype. The horizontal 
scale was always provided as 1/500, and on the other hand, the vertical scale, was chosen 
for five distortions, which is the ratio of vertical scale to horizontal one, 2, 4, 6, 8, and 16 
respectively. Considering Froude number, the hydraulic factors in the model and the proto- 


type are shown in Table 1. When “distortion” is one, the water depth in the model channel 


Table 1 
SS SS Sa Ty a 
Distortion | Vertical | Water Time Velocity 
Amplitud Period Velocit 
of Modelali «scale | Depip 1 Scale sae Sloe 
Prototype | 5 00 cm 40 cm 130m | 12h25m 40 cm/sec 
1 1/500 1 0.08 LUDO AS SHAS’ aonle” 1/22.4 1.79 
2 1/250 2 0.16 T/SieGnle e407 239360" 1/15.8 2258 
4 1/125 4 Or32 AL eco. 16’ 40” W/Z oe 
. 6 1/83.4 6 0.48 1/54.7 Ot Daal GY Sty 1/9.13 4.38 
8 1/62.5 8 0.64 1/63.3 C087, 11/46” 1/7.90 5.07 
16 dW/Sie2o 16 1.28 1/89.4 ie? 8/20” 1/5.59 UoMS 


where ‘‘horizontal scale’ is 1/500. 


is only as small as lcm, and therefore it is difficult to carry out the experiment with small 
error considering the accuracy in constructing the bottom. From this reason, this case was 


omitted. Since it is also difficult to car- : ‘ Station 
0) @ ) ® @ 6) 


ry out the experiment for the oscil- 


lation of as small amplitude as several 


millimeters required by vertical scale, 


the experiments for the oscillation hav- 


ing the amplitude of 1cm were mainly 


treated. 


There are many oscillations having 


different periods from tides in the ac- 


tual channel but it is very difficult to Fig. 7. Ratios of amplitudes at each station with 
identify each oscillation, especially in respect to Station @, for semi-diurnal tide : 7 
shows the distortion, and the marks © the 


the case of shorter period. The semi- Values for thorprototupe: 


diurnal tide and the 130 minutes’ os- 
- a é Station 
cillation in the prototype were chosen rn ® @ @ a 6 


as the representative oscillations with 


respect to longer and shorter period 


respectively. In cases of various distor- 


tions, some successive sinusoidal waves 


which have the corresponding periods 


and the constant amplitudes, 1 cm, were 


provided by the pneumatic wave gener- 


ator shown in Fig. 1, and the damping 


state in the channel were examined. 


Fig. 8. Ratios of amplitudes for 130 minutes’ os- 
The results are shown in Fig. 7 and cillation. 
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Fig. 8. These show the ratios of amplitudes at each station referring to Station @). Station 
@ was chosen as a standard for convenience sake to be compared with the prototype. Fig. 
7 for the semi-diurnal tide shows that the smaller the distortion becomes, the more the 
damping. It is considered as the reason that since the smaller water depth corresponds to_ 
the smaller distortion, the effect of friction in the channel becomes larger. In this figure, the 
marks © show the values for the prototype. Excepting the value at Station @, the state of 
damping seems to be similar to the prototype in the case of distortion 4. Fig. 8 shows the 
state for the 130 minutes’ oscillation. From the figure, it is found that the state in each case 
is almost same. This may suggest that the effect of friction on these oscillations of shorter 


periods is very small. 


Then the effect of amplitude on Station 
the state of damping was examined in ‘oe ® ® 9 oS) p 
the case of distortion 4 for both the 7 ie | . 
semi-diurnal tide and the 130 minutes’ 0.9 


oscillation. Fig. 9 shows the result for 


0.7 
the semi-diurnal tide, and the numerals i ea a a SCE Ae a 
‘ : 0.5 
in the figure show the amplitudes at A | 
Station @). From this it is found that el 3 
4 : 0.2 
in the case of the larger amplitude, | 
bold 
the larger damping appears. This may 0 
show the difference of effect of friction. Fig. 9. ee of ampliindes for semi-diurnal tide 
; j aoa of different amplitude, when 7=4 : H shows the 
In the case of 130 minutes’ oscillation amplitude. 
as shown in Fig. 10, it is found that 
: a RRs Station 
the state is almost as same as Fig. 8. @ ® ® ® 5 > 


In conclusion, it was clarified that 


the scale effect was large for the os- 


cillation of as long period as the semi- 


diurnal tide but that was small for as 


short period as the 130 minutes’ oscil- 


lation, and in the case of distortion 4, 


the state of damping of semi-diurnal 


tide was most similar to the prototype. 


However, it must be noticed that it is 


Fig. 10. Ratios of amplitudes for 130 minutes’ os- 
correct only when the area of the lake cillation of different amplitude, when 7=4. 


is smaller and the amplitude of oscillation has a particular value. 
3) Frequency Response (1) (with the reservoir) 

Since it was clarified that when the distortion was 4 and the amplitude was lcm, the 
state of damping in the model was similar to the prototype, the following series of experi- 
ments were carried out under these conditions. 

The oscillations of ten different periods from 1 to 32 minutes were provided. The ratios 
of amplitudes at each station referred to Station @) are shown in Fig. 11 for each period 
individually. From this figure it becomes clear that, except in the particular case that the 
period is 1 minute, when the period becomes long, the ratios of amplitudes at each station 


become gradually smaller till the minimum value about 4 minutes, and then the ratios be- 
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Fig. 11. Ratios of amplitudes for each period Fig. 12. Experimental frequency re- 
from 1 to 32 minutes: shows the period sponse : each curve corresponds each 
(with the reservoir). station (with the reservoir). 


come large again with increase in the period. To understand this fact more easily, Fig. 12 is 
shown. The abscissa shows the period in minute, and the ordinate is the ratio of amplitude 
at each station as the above figure. Each curve in the figure shows the ratio at each station 
respectively. This figure shows that the values of the ratio take minimum value when the 
period is between 3 and 6 minutes. The reason why the change in the values of the ratio 
at Station @ shows an opposite form is that the ratio is referred to Station @, and Station 
@ is located in the opposite side of the other stations. 

Now the particular form when the period is 1 minute in Fig. 11 and the reason why 
the minimum values appear in Fig. 12 were examined theoretically. 

Considering the uniform channel having a rectangular cross section and a horizontal 


bottom, and assuming the linear frictional term, the equations of motion and continuity are 


as follows : 
Ou On 
| | =), cer eee rer cce sev ceccccccescs ces cesessscsoes D 
oa Seto Cae 
07 Ou 


in which, @ : coefficient of friction, uw: velocity of flow, 7: 


displacement of water level from still water surface, h : 


Aus gah water depth, and g: gravity acceralation. In the case as 
Fig. 13. shown in Fig. 13 the solution of the equations under the 
od ‘ d f 
conditions that 7=7,e'* at x=0, and ered ay GB=SIG, AS 
(p+ig) (EC PtEXE -2) _ gC +lanl - 2)» + 5 (een 4. er CoHint-2) 
—— g ere. we Magee ( 4 > 
719 (p ae iq) (Ee PtiDt — e-(prinly zis Feat =e exer) 
h 
o” cc Oo o ha 21 = 
7 = 1+--1), ¢’= 1+—4+1}, o=—, c=WVgh 
zB Dice o° q Gs ro) ce 9 
; : Bh ; : re aT: . 5 
in which, p=-s, B: width of the channel, S : area of the reservoir, an : period. Ration- 


alizing the equation (4), the ratio of amplitude is written as follows : 


(2) =[cot+a'yfsinh'p Za) +sin’g(L—2)} + F(sinb'p (La) + cos'g(L— 2} 
7 


0 
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+ ofp sinh 2 p(L—2x) —qsin2q(L— >| +| (p'+¢?){sinh® pL + sin’ gL} 


+E (sinh* pL + cos’ gL} + sinh 2 pL—qsin 2 qL} | sralepeys ezateisys cieteieterelel= sisttelsteseasieaniere (@5)) 
D . 


Now if the frictional term is represented by Manning’s formula, the coefficient ¢ may 


be written as follows : 
gn 
hs 


By using the value of « estimated from the measured mean velocity based on the above 


a u 


equation, the equation (5) can be numerically calculated. The result of its calculation is 
shown in Fig. 14. This corresponds to Fig. 12. As the calculation is carried out for the 
simplified model, the theoretical value does not coincide completely with the experimental 
one, but the tendency of the frequency response seems to be considerably similar to the ex- 


perimental results. 
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Fig. 14. Theoretical frequency response Fig. 15. Theoretical frequency response 
(with the reservoir). when S— 00. 
When the area of the reservoir is infinite (S—> oo), & vanishes and the equation (5) 
becomes as follows : 
7 \’ sinh? p(L—2x)+sin’¢(L— 2x) 
(=) - sinh*pL + sin’¢gL 


In this case, as shown in Fig. 15, the ratios become small with increase in the period, and 


then they approach constant values respectively. On the other hand, when S takes a finite 
value the minimum value appears. Therefore, it is understood that the minimum values 
shown in Fig. 12 and Fig. 14 take place because of finite value of S, and then it is concluded 
that the area of the reservoir plays an important role on the frequency response of the 
system containing a channel and a reservoir. This effect of the area seems to become larger 
for a longer period. 

Since the effect of the reservoir is little for the oscillation of 1 minute period because of 


the shortness of the period, and the frictional effect is assumed to be neglisible, it may be 


; a 
written that @=0, Tae Therefore, p=0, g=a/c, and the equation (6) becomes as follows: 


_ @ iy a G6 
ee sin—(L— x) bi mil -F) 
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in which, T,=2 L//gh, that is the characteristic period of the open channel. The equation 
(7) shows that if 27, >T>>T,, the maximum value appears at 2|L=1-3T/T,. As the 


characteristic period of this model channel is theoretically 48 seconds, the period of 1 minute 
corresponds to the above mentioned case, that is 27, >> JT >>T,, and the occurence of the 
maximum value is expected between Station @) and @. This provides good agreement with 
the experimental result. 


With respect to the velocity of flow, the following solution is obtained. 


(=) ~ —f—| +q’){sinh’p(L—x)+cos’@(L—2x)}+ = (sinh’p(L =2) 
nis, , 
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+ sin’g(L—2x)}+ “tp sinh 2 p(L—2x)+qsin 2 u(L-<)}| +| ce" +q’){sinh’ pL 


+sin’ gL} +E fsinh? pL+cos’ gL} + “tp sinh 2 pL —gq sin 2 a2) | renee eee ees (8) 


The result of numerical calculation 
of the equation (8) is shown in Fig. 
16. In this figure the marks @ and © 


show the station numbers for which 


the velocities of flow were calculated. 


The experimental values measured at 


the location between @ and ©) are 
shown by a full line. In this figure it 


seems that the theoretical values coin- 


cide with the experimental values in 


spite of the theoretical treatment ap- 


proximated by the straight uniform 


channel. 
4) Frequency response (2) (without Fig. 16. Experimental maximum mean velocities at 
4 5 the station between @ and ©, and theoretical 
the reservoir) values at Station @ and © (with the reser- 

This series of experiments was voir). 
carried out in the channel closed near 
Station © shown by the broken lines ane 

ation 


in Fig. 1. The provided amplitudes 


were lcm as before. The results are 
shown in Fig. 17 and Fig. 18. 
Fig. 17 corresponds to Fig. 11 in 


the preceding article. From this it be- 


comes clear that the amplitudes of the 


oscillations of longer period than 2 


minutes do not become small but large 


on the contrary. 


Fig. 18 corresponds to Fig. 12. 


This shows that each curve has maxi- 


Fig. 17. Ratios of amplitudes for each period from 
mum value when the period is 3 min- 1 to 32 minutes (without the reservoir). 
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Fig. 18. Experimental frequency response Fig. 19. Theoretical frequency response 
(without the reservoir). (without the reservoir). 
utes at each station between @) and ©, and each curve approaches unity gradually when the 
period becomes longer. 

The calculated values by the equation (5) are shown in Fig. 19. This figure resembles 
Fig. 18 in general tendency, but the maximum values appear when the period is 2 minutes. 
The reason why the theoretical maximums exist at 2 minutes may be that the resonance 
occurs at this period from the following consideration. That is, since the period is short and 
the area of the reservoir is small, assuming that @ =0, and f=, the equation (5) becomes 


as follows : 


o T 10; x 
; cos——(L— 2) coss-ai(1-+) 
ie = Fetes eeeeeneeennneecuneiesanescuaseessases aden (9) 
eb cos—L cos— > 
e 2 


in which, T,=4 L//gh, which is the characteristic period of the closed channel. The theo- 
retical period of the closed channel is 114 seconds. The 


f wee : (see iter? 3 Liec6tvah 12 ea 2" 

reason why the experimental characteristic period of the u 26 eh 32 
closed channel does not coincide with the theoretical 4 24 
e2e 


one may be considered that the characteristic period of 


20 
the channel in the model is elongated by the com- 18 
plexity of the form of the channel, the frictional effect 16 
14 
and others. 2 ; ptheoreticat | 
The theoretical values of the velocities of flow cal- 
: : ; 10 experimental 
culated by the equation (8) are shown in Fig. 20. From 8 | 


this it is found that the velocities in the channel without 


6 
the -reservoir become smaller as the period becomes h 
2 


longer. Comparing with Fig. 16, the velocities of flow 
in shorter period are the same as in the preceding article 

; Pp ; ea 2 : Fig. 20. Experimental maximum 
but in longer period they become much smaller. mean velocities at the station 
between @ and ©, and theoretical 


. . F ‘ A values at @ and ©) (without the 
and the 130 minutes’ oscillation were again examined. reservoir). 


The effects of amplitude for the semi-diurnal tide 


The results are shown in Fig. 21 and Station 
Fig. 22. From these it is found that 


the ratios of amplitudes in this case 


are much different from those with the 


reservoir, that is, the ratios of ampli- 


tudes of the semi-diurnal tide do not 


vary throughout the channel for any 


amplitude, on the other hand those of 


the 130 minutes’ oscillation of small 


amplitude become larger in the inner- 
Fig. 21. Ratios of amplitudes for semi-diurnal tide 


part of the channel than those of large of different amplitude (without the reservoir). 


amplitude. 


V. CONCLUSION Station 


As the preliminary test for the 


hydraulic model experiment on the os- 


cillation of the water level in Sakai 


Channel, the scale effect on the oscil- 


lation character for the channel and the 


difference between two characters of 


frequency response, one is for the 


channel with the reservoir and the 


Fig. 22. Ratios of amplitudes for 130 minutes’ os- 
cillation of different amplitude (without the 
searched. reservoir). 


other without the reservoir, were re- 


As a result, it became clear that 
1) the scale effect was large for the oscillation of as long period as the semi-diurnal tide, 
but that was small for as short period as the 130 minutes’ oscillation, 

2) the frequency response of the system was largely influenced by existence of the reser- 
voir, that is, in the channel with the reservoir the amplitudes of most provided oscillations 
were decreased, but for the case of no reservoir those were increased on the contrary, and 
the oscillation of particular period predominated, and 

3) in both cases the velocities of flow for short period were not different, but those for 
long period became very small for the case of no reservoir. 

These experiments were carried out as a preliminary test. Accordingly the area of the 
reservoir was not sufficiently large and the amplitude of each oscillation was too large. There- 
fore the obtained results may not be applied quantitatively to the prototype, but those may 
be correct qualitatively. To discuss quantitatively, it is necessary that a precise experiment is 
carried out with reference to these results. 

We wish to thank Prof. S. Hayami, Mr. S. Adachi and Mr. H. Kunishi for their kind 
suggestion, and Mr. Y. Tani for his assistance in the experiment. 
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STABLE CONFIGURATION OF COAST LINE 
Yasuo Mashima* 


I. INTRODUCTION 


In the natural coasts, the material which forms the beach or cliff is incessantly moved 
by wave action, longshore current and other canses. Some amount of coast material is carried 
away from the beach along or normal to the shore, while the other amount may be trans- 
ported into the beach and accumulates there. The beach where the amount of supplied sedi- 
ment balances with that of removed sediment during a certain period is defined as “equilibrium 
beach” and its profile normal to the shoreline may be called “equilibrium profile’. Wave 
action and longshore current vary with time, but many coasts are considered to approach to 
their proper configuration, “ultimate shore line”, after a very long lapse of time. 

The advance or recess of a beach is resulted respectively from the increase or decrease 
of beach material in the area. Therefore the stability of a coast scope is related with the 
equilibrium conditions of supply and removal of sediment in this coast. 

Rocky coasts are generally considered to be in equilibrium because there leaves no sedi- 
ment under wave action and the rock resists to the erosion for a certain period. But even 
these rocky cliffs may be eroded in a sufficiently long period and approach to the ultimate 
configurations. 

The motion of the coast materials is resulted by the waves which are originated by the 
winds. Though the wind blows from all directions, the most frequent direction at any situ- 
ation is usually fixed in a narrow limit. Accordingly, though the motion of the coast materials 
will change in direction and volume corresponding to the wind, there will be a certain 
tendency of coastal process during a long period. For a certain length of time the coast will 
have a portion where the erosion and accretion will be repeated alternatively. This portion 
is defined as beach prism and its upper surface is produced by the accretion at calm condition 
and the lower surface is by the erosion at storm conditions. The deformation of the beach 
prism is affected by grading, specific gravity and shape, etc. of particle of the beach material. 
The situation of the beach prism relating to the wave action for a short time was reported 
previously”. The short period variation of beach prism is covered under the long time one, 
and does not affect on the general characteristics of the coast line. The slope and the grading 
of the particle in the prism face are changed according to the erosion or the accretion. There- 
fore the properties of beach prism are characterised by its thickness, slopes, grading of the 
particle of beach material (or the roughness of the prism surface) and the width of the 
prism. Tanner defined the stable coast as “the stable coast is that have such the coast line 
configuration and the sand prism characteristics as to produce the longshore processes which 
have the sufficient energy just to remove the beach materials transported from the upper end 
of the coast. And the time required to attain to the stable equilibrium is considered a long 


29 1) 


time”. 
The beach prism consists of many kinds of materials, such as soft and fine clay or tough 


and strong rocks, and they are arranged on their situation according to the degree of waves 
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respectively. If the coast material has an uniform property, the stable coast will maintain 
its situation by its configuration and slopes. When the coast slope is very steep, the important 
factor to maintain the stable condition is only the configuration of the coast line. Capes, 
head-lands or strong coast groins resist against the wave action and give influence on their 
neighbouring coast lines. They are the fixed points on the configuration of shore line. Be- 
tween the adjoining fixed points, the beach prism has usually an uniform property, so that 
the coast maintains its coast line configuration and slope. The supply of materials around the 
fixed point will be related to the depth adjacent the fixed point and the approaching direc- 
tions of the coast lines. In this report, the configurations of the coast line between the fixed 


points are described. 
Il. WAVE ENERGY DIAGRAM 


The waves far offshore are characterised according to the directions, velocities and du- 
rations of winds and the fetch, and they propagate in the wind directions. The wave energy 


for unit width and one wave length is 


where H : wave height (m), 2: wave length (m), T': wave period (sec), 9 : Density of fluid, 
g : gravity acceleration. 
Assuming the waves are uniform, the total energy of continuous wave group is 


By= Exe me Dire Vie MMM EN RRS ACLs). (2) 


During the times of the development and the decay of waves, the height and length of wave 
are rather small, so the wave energy in these states may be negligible comparing with the 
total energy during one storm. Suming up the wave energies of each wind direction for a 
certain period and plotting them on their wind directions by length respectively, the wave 
energy distributing diagram during the time will be obtained. Even if the location of wind 
observation is far offshore, the wave by the land wind is small due to its fetch, and its 
wave energy is also small. Accordingly the diagram show larger energy for the sea wind 
direction and smaller for the land wind direction. Now assuming the significant wave to re- 
present the waves in one storm, the factors of the significant wave are expressed as follows, 
Fr Osi 7a ty tee 
RE OMOLT OL ety rs 
ee ibs 9 R ie sp, dango NAY Te" eNlaieniaas Tana sii ole Raster (3) 
F:3.6tV 


where V: wind velocity (m/sec), ¢ : wind duration time (hour), Ff: Fetch (km). 


The total energy of unit width is 


a pg (0.0174 pe VO. ouode Ve eS) 
8 Vio Vo 3.6 V 


E; 


= “2 (0.34396 2-88? V7 4-652) 0) 04900 a gid es 162s ee tee eae (4) 


when the wind velocity is V and the fetch F is wind fetch. If F is land fetch, formula (4) 
represents the total wave energy of the duration time t=F/3.6 V. Introducing wind fetch 
Ji —<o(eron/é aia (C5) 

E,=0.04299 p 9(3.6 BV 7) 72° IVR 82 OG B290 Bee a eee ae trot ee as vee Re races (5) 
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If the ratio of the mean wave height to the significant wave height is about 0.67, and the 
wave length and the wave period are equal each other, by multiplying (0.67)?=0.4489 to 
(5), the total wave energy is 
FO TIO Gt nV icon Sr cate tebicsilee Midataddenks A@dtoneosbesioehas omens 84. dbiatee (6) 

Formula (6) is the total energy of one group wave produced by the wind fetch F, that is 
F=3.6tV. 

If F is land fetch, ¢ is duration time and F=3.6¢V, the number of waves is ¢/T. Then 
RONG OL OL TARRY eee OP BITS F982 V7 ete BGO 


ihe Ue 
2.23826 JT Si as Sy Pom na GS Wit MY aa ESI. CREF ER sc 5c cc bSo bod AIRS Gi) 
Multiplying the ratio (0.67)? =0.4489 to (7), 
Ji ca Oh OS Curate as RICCO ters ROS SRD cc ace Boer ERO Bac opaoe = Soot 7c eob Oe (8) 


Formula (8) is the total energy of one group wave produced by the land fetch F which is 
smaller than F=3.6¢V. The wave energy diagram is obtained by plotting the sum of £, in 
each wind direction. 

In the wind energy diagram, in which each area between two radial lines includes the 


wind direction as a center line and represents the total energy Y E, of each direction. 


Dh pe 
Then M612) Sly iE; 
Therefore R= gf ae ie ofa ahs afelcle: clea ciulbie, Daal tee isis: aiajoltinic elale Cijelaie cunlats alSatcin.c tistntejiies <ieia:s olaerat ciobee creislare aYevelelevele (9 ») 
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Fig. 1 Fig. 2 


R is the radial length to be taken on each wind direction line and the area of such diagram 
will be the wave energy on each direction. 

The shape of these wave energy diagram is approximately an ellipse cut by a straight 
line of coast line direction. These diagram for a long period will include any short time 


variations of wave energy. The seasonal variation will be indicated in each season diagram. 


Il, CONDITIONS OF COAST LINE STABILITY 


When the offshore waves approach to the coast, its form, velocity and direction are 
varied by the effect of sea bottom. Therefore the total energy of offshore wave does not 
always arrive the coast. But when the depth near shoreline is sufficiently large, the most 
part of the wave energy will be supplied in the direction of wind. When the components 


of this energy normal and parallel to the coast are designated by EF, and E, respectively, 
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the equation .,=0,. or constant..on.any, pointsof,.the coast ss:>~:ipusten-susc vee ctadns “Seoastinate (10) 

signifies that the littoral drift of sand is none or constant along the coast. That is, when the 
littoral drift does not be supplied from the one end of the coast, the condition of the stable 
equilibrium is E,=0, and when the littoral drift is supplied from one end of the coast and 
transfered out of the other end, the condition of stable equilibrium is Z,=const. If the re- 
sistance properties of beach prism to the erosion are constant, it indicated in the previous 
report? that the eroded volume is approximately proportional to the wave energy E;. So if 
E,=constant along the coast, the advance or recess of the coast line will be related with the 
magnitude of E,. The coast line will take the location where the resistibility of beach prism 
is in balance with E£, on that location. The ordinary sandy 
beach will be eroded at offshore positions where E, is large, 


but it will be sufficiently resistible and not be eroded at the 


interior of a bay where E,, is small. Therefore there must exist 
E,, that is critical to the erosion corresponding to the properties Fig. 3 

of beach prism. The problem whether the coast is eroded or not, may be decided by that 
the actual & is larger or not than the critical E,,, say E,,, of that beach prism. 

The coast where the condition 

| Dg OPA Co Ree ro aie acc e aeriee ee ao ae a ese EL (11) 
is satisfied, is stable to the actual £,,. 

In order to stabilize any coasts artificially, the following methods shall be adopted by 
one or in combination. Those are to make E,, (right side of (11)) smaller than ever, to in- 
crease E,,, (left side of (11)) by coast protections, or to supply sediment to the coast in 
order to maintain its coast position (beach nourishment). Similarly the natural coasts main- 
tain their stability by the decrease of E,, attained by the roughness of sea bottom and the 
decrease of the water depth, the increase of E,,, attained by the slope and sand grading of 


beach prism, and E,=const. by the constant continuous supply of littoral drift to the coast. 
IV. CONFIGURATION OF STABLE COAST LINE 


As above described, offshore waves vary their magnitudes and directions in the way of 
their arrival to the coast. But it seems that these variations have only secondary effects. 
Therefore at first it assumes that the offshore wave energies arrive at the coast in their 
direction and subsequently the correction deduced from this assumption will be considered. 
As explained in the section 2, the wave energy diagram at the coast is approximately a half 
of an ellipse and the wave energy at any direction is the partial area of the ellipse including 
the direction. Considering a coast between two neighbouring fixed points, the total wave 
energy at any point between them is expressed by the area of the wave energy diagram cut 
off by the direction lines connected the point and the two fixed points, If the wave energy 
diagram is approximately a geometrical circle or ellipse, the wave energy at any point can be 
calculated mathematically, but if the diagram has an irregular shape, the wave energy at 
any point will be investigated from the area of the diagram. Generally the wave energy 
diagram resemble an ellipse. So in order to find the fundamental configuration of general 
coasts it is assumed that the wave energy diagram can be expressed approximately by a half 
of a circle or an ellipse. 

1. The case when the wave energy diagram is a semicircle. 
In Fig. 4, A and B is the fixed points, AB= is the distance between A and B, and 0 
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is the origin of co-ordinate axes x and y tak- 
ing as Fig. 4. 
The co-ordinates of any point p (2, 9) 


is expressed in dimensionless factors as 


+= CaCO: Beene (12) 


i, De 
The wave energy arrived the point P can 


be expressed by the area A’OB’ of the wave 


energy diagram cut off by the radial lines 
parallel to PA and PB. 


— = \ 
The direction angle of PB: @=tan™ i eA =tan“'y = 
a | 
2 ih | 

Pees een (13) 
The direction angle of PA: 6=x+r=z+tan™ j » cae | 
Sia J 


Assuming the radius of the wave energy diagram as, the energy component normal to 


x axis as A and that parallel to x axis as B, 


OMe Zi 
A-| jin 8d 8="(—cos 5+ cos a) | 


2 
fe: - | Bh EE ETT EN ot a ER BAR NR 8 (14) 
B=| Scosado=" (sin d-sin a) 
Introducing (11) in (14) 
A of 1+p \ 1—p ) 
ACE Caen CT hs et ne eer eae yee (15) 
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The angle between the coast line at P and x axis is assumed as g. The direction of propa- 
gation of energy in the wave energy diagram is expressed 
by the direction of the center from the circumference of the 


energy circle, so that (+) of A and B in formula (15) is 


the direction in Fig. 5. 
The wave energy E,, normal to the coast (this direction 
is taken (+)) is Fig. 5 
E,,=Acos 9—B sing crvveerscessesseeesscegetessessecnecenseeesecnecessenssssssceseesaasseeens (16) 
The wave energy E, parallel to the coast and to the right side facing to offshore (this 
direction is taken (+)) is ; 
Ep= —ASin 9—B cos g vereeeeeeee teeters etter cee tenet renee ence ce reece ale 
When there are not any flowing in or out of coast materials around the fixed points A 
and B, it must be E,=0 at the stable coast. Namely —Asing—Bcosg=0, hence tang= 
-3, so that a aa 
Accordingly 


dq B =qu Lap) tg eNgds py eg 
dp A (+p)V0—p)'+¢+0-p)Vd+p)'+¢@ 
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qv A—p)’+q-4@ VO+p)?+¢ 
(+p)VG—py+¢+Q—-p)VA+py +e 
On the curve line that satisfies this formula (18) or (19), the energy component of the 


4q= 


tangent direction to the curve is zero and there is no littoral drift. The curve line calculated 
by the successive numerical integration of (19) is the fundamental form of the stable coast. 
Fig. 6 is the examples of stable coasts through the points p=0 g=—0.1, p=0 q= —0.3 and 


p=0 q=—0.5. This coast line is symmetric on account of the circular energy diagram. 


On the middle point of the coast where g=0, the energy component normal to the coast 
I Oa aks 


1 
E,=A i | Jad doais'e sees slose'e oslo heuiep tne ie gaara ett Saas nnn Av OUR coo Tacs 20 
i V1 ar OF C ) 


Even if it is assumed that the wave energy does not damp in the bay, the normal ener- 


gy component diminishes corresponding to the depth of bay as shown in Table-1 and Fig. 7. 


Table-1 
qd E,/ 0° q E,,| 0” g E,,/ 0° 
0 1230 —0.5 0.8944 —2.0 0.4472 
—0.1 0.9950 —0.6 0.8574 —2.5 0.3713 
—0.2 0.9805 —0.8 0.7808 —3.0 0.3162 
—0.3 0.9581 —1.0 0.7072 
—0.4 0.9292 Sas 0.5547 
1.0 
0.8 
0.6 
E, 
gt 
0.4 
0.2 


0] 


Q'"0°2)054 (0.60.8 qo 1-2 Iva-dc6 mae Siorolmees 24 2.6 2.8 3.0 
8, 


Fig. 7 


If the wave energy is consumed more or less by the bottom friction in the bay, E,, will 
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be smaller than Fig. 7. At the interior of the bay where the depth is equal to the width of 
the bay entrance, E,, is about 0.45 of that at the entrance. The depth of bay will settle at 
the position where E,,<Critical E,, of the beach prism. 
In the stable coast where the littoral drifts move in around a fixed point and out from 
another point, 
—Aisine-= B cos pols = constirs-cery+++-++n0+-+ccnastantdeteshornsy Babe des vesee dhe ede aoe (21) 


E,>0 is the case when the littoral drift moves to the right side along the coast facing to 
offshore. 


From (21) Atang+ B+ E> =) 
cos @ 
dy _dq_—AB+E,VA°+B’-E, 
Theref ee b DED 5 wens viva oh MRE aces 
eretore tan 9 ae a A—E;? (22) 


Introducing (15) in (22), the configuration of the stable coast line can be calculated. Here 
E,, is related to the volume and properties of supplied littoral drift. 

—Atang—B 
v1+ tan’ g 
When £, calculated from (23) using dy/dx=tan 


PO ee eee meee ere ee senses ees essere es cesses ses ese essere sts seseseceeees 


From (21) E,= 


and A and B of actual coast transports the coast 
materials more than the supplied, the coast will be 
eroded and when less, it will be deposited, and 
both coast lines are unstable. 


2. The case when the wave energy diagram is a 


semi-ellipse. 


Fig. 8 


When it can be assumed that the wave energy 
dia gram is approximately a semiellipse, a and b represent its major and minor radii on sea 
wind side respectively, and # is the angle between the major axis of the ellipse and 2 axis. 
If the ellipse is represented by polar coordinates in Fig. 8, 

be == 
oy a pe where i Oey 2A 
ee cos’ (@—f) a (24) 


Taking the straight line connecting the fixed points as x axis, the wave energy component 


A normal to x axis, and the component B parallel to x axis are as follows, 


2 . 6 
A=Z[o*sinodo aR ees dé 


2 J1—e’ cos’(@—f) 
= feos B low”, = A = stan Bev sates aoplasiacistta 3odaBaseaatay (25) 
B=5|0 cos 6d 6= ale CEE 6 
= tan 2 2 sin B lok pect spp sribsgodoacatonoannacéAoosde (26) 
where y=«/1+tan’(@—/)—tan(@—/)= se — Pea rate ernc, babaren eeepc ene (27) 


The limits of the integration of (25) and (26) are @ and z+7. Using the co-ordinates of 
any point in (12), and @ and 7 in (13), the limit values of y at @ and z+7 are as follows. 
V¢g+d—p)’+qceos#+(1—P)sing | 
Ya ; Ae 
ee Re the, Tiere ON coy esses Sama gi (28) 


_v¢+A+p)’+qcos f—(A1+p) sin B 
Date —(1+p) cos &—qsin B 
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Introducing (28) in (25) and (26), A and B can be calculated by subtracting the value used 
yq, from the value used y,,,. 
Similarly as preceding (1), assuming the angle between the coast line and x axis as ¢, 

the wave energy component E£, parallel to the coast line’ ((+) is the energy towards the 
right direction facing off shore) is 

Ep= —ASin G—B cos 9 vreretretstesetsesee eee eee eee tee eae ene cece ene ententent ete ces assets (29) 
The wave energy component £, normal to the coast line ((+) is the energy towards on 
shore) is 

Ey=A cos Q—BSin g cervsecesesecesssecesssecessseesestecesesasecsecessnsaeecnsaessenenecen ens (30) 
The configuration of the stable coast where is no littoral drift around the fixed points must 
satisfy £,=0, namely 

dq__B 

dp A 


The configuration of the stable coast where is some supply of littoral drift from one end of 


ibiach diag susie savages cub iiw ar AERA Rea ate neath eT een Oca ere (31) 


the coast must satisfy E,=const, then 


dq_—-ABLE,WA'+B—E;’ 
dp Ape 


If the E, calculated from (23) using A, B and ¢ of the actual coast cannot transport the 


ote Mee uth sntites, LEO anes batalwolas..F (22) 


supplied materials, it happens there an accretion, on the contrary if it transports more than 


the supplied, there is an erosion, where both are unstable coasts. 


Fig. 9 


The results of calculation on Kujukurihama Coast as an example are tabulated in Table- 
2 and plotted in Fig. 10. 

In this calculation, the annual mean wind direction diagrams at Katsuura and Choshi 
Meteorological Observatories were adopted for the reason of insufficient investigations on the 
wave data. The diagram has a=9.45, b=3.90, e=0.918 and @=+11°43’. The values of A, 


< ; 
! : é : ;. 5! 6—<.04 —5.87_ 3 1a ah 
ch a Ses aa 
~ Nee NS la [3 
86 642 6.93 S611 5.98 5.52—~545 oe ie a6 
P eS eats ‘aed vale a 
-05 
-0.6 
-g 


Fig. 10 The distribution of wave energy and the direction of tangents 
on the stable coast of £,=0. 
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Table-2 

pb q A B —B/A © R= VA?+B* 
1.0 —0.2 2.4490 —3.2665 1.3338 D8. 8" 4.08 
—0.4 2.4490 —2.5899 1.0565 46 35 3.56 
0.8 —0.2 4.2593 =—2.2737 0.5338 28 6 4.83 
—0.4 3.2873 —2.2260 0.6771 34 6 3.97 
0.6 —0.2 5.3478 —0.6920 0.1294 7 23 5.39 
—0.4 4.1055 —1.4492 0.3529 19 26 4,35 
0.4 —0.2 5.8249 0.7302 —0.1254 —79 5.87 
—0.4 4.7167 —0.4464 0.0946 5 18 4.74 
0.2 —0.2 6.0210 1.6434 —0.2729 —15 16 6.24 
—0.4 5.4089 0.7219 —0.1334 = if 36 5.45 
0.0 0.0 6.4332 2.8355 —0.4407 —=23 47 7.03 
—0.2 6.2243 2.3102 —0.3711 —20 22 6.64 
—0.4 5.3285 1.4426 —0.2707 =i Koja ty) 5252 
—0.2 —0.2 6.0990 2.9441 —(0.4827 —25 46 Gm 
—0.4 5.4310 2.2697 —0.4179 —22 Al 5.88 
—0.4 —0.2 6.0265 3.5656 —0.5917 —30 37 7.00 
—0.4 5.2890 3.0712 —0.5806 —30 8 Onl 
—0.6 —0.2 5 8857 4.2606 —0.7238 —35 54 7.26 
—0.4 5.0410 3.8297 —0.7597 —37 13 6.33 
—0.8 —0.2 5.2925 5.2254 —0.9873 —44 36 7.44 
—0.4 4.5844 4.5000 —0.9816 —44 28 6.42 
—1.0 —0.2 4.6556 5.7833 —1.2422 —51 10 Wwe 
—0.4 4.5032 4.7698 —1.0592 —46 39 6.56 


B and R in Table-2 is multipliers of 67/4. 

The configuration of stable coast calculated by progressive numerical integration of (31) 
through the point p=0, g=—0.4 is the dotted line in Fig. 11. And the direction of the 
stable coast at the actual coast are investigated on the coincidence with the tangent line on 
the coast in Fig. 11 in which it seems that the right side is nearly stable, but the left is 
unstable and erosive. The stable coast supported at the both fixed points is the lower dotted 
line in Fig. 11 which has no erosion even at left side. From above this coast seems to be 
approaching to the stable state and to maintain its situation on behalf of the resistibility 


against the erosion in spite of the strong longshore current towards the left side. 


Fixed Point 


Mae wee 


Fig. 11 


This configuration of the stable coast is about parabolic on which the tangent direction 
at the apex of parabola coinsides with the direction of major axis of wave energy diagram 
and the direction of axis of the parabola with the direction of minor axis. In order to decide 
whether this characteristics can be applied to the actual coast of general bow shape, it is 
necessary to investigate the stability of the coast by other data, and the relation between 


the axes of the wave energy diagram and the axis of the coast parabola. 
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V. STABILITY OF THE CONFIGURATION OF ACTUAL COASTS 


If it is assumed that the general configuration of a bow shape coast is a parabola y= 
px’ —b, the formula of the parabola by the rotation of 6 
1S ' 

X sin 6+ Y cos 0=p(X cos 6— Y sin 0)’ —b -+-+-+--- (32) 
The lengths of each part is designated as in Fig. 12. 

From X,,—£, 1, Y, and Y,, that can be observed in 
the plan of the bow shape coast, the values of 4, b, p, E, 
X,, and Y, are calculated as follows. 

Known values: Y,,//=m, Y,/l=e, =e 
=x, b/l=8, 1,=q, and 4, 


where p and gq are the different factors from those in Fig. 12 


Unknown values : X 


mi! 


chapter 4. 


The results of calculation are 


(2, 
tan d=— 
m 


mac ee? —m’) 
~ Semin? +) 
4 e(m? +e?) /m' 4+ & 
m(A4 e’«? —m’) 
€ 1 il em(m’? +e") «(4 ee? —m’) 
f= oF Ocie ee Cz €) 2 2 22) 2 2 2 
2m’ +6 |4(xr—e) Vm? +e | 4e’e?—m 16 em(m’+e’) 


Table-3 is the results of calculation on the bow shape coasts of Tokyo Bay, Sagami 


x 


+++ (33) 


Bay and Bos6é Peninsula of where the plans are the aerial photographs taken by Japanese 
Maritime Self Defence Force at Tateyama. From Table-3 and Fig. 13, the direction of para- 
bola axis calculated from the assumption that the configuration of the bow shape coast is 
parabolic, seems to coincide approximately with the direction of the axis of annual wind fre- 
quency diagram by the Meteorological Observatory, but the special coasts (such as Kokubo 
Coast) where are considered the existence of fairly transportation of littoral drift around the 


fixed points must be investigated far more hereafter. 


Table-3 

No. Coast i € m é 0 

1 Mabori-Kaigan 1 690m —0.092 899 —(0.111 243 0.235 503 —64°43’ 
2 Isemachi-kaigan 917 —0.158 124 —Alnalygsy sishl 0.197 383 —48 42 
3 Zushi-Shinjukuhama 1 143 —0.209 781 —0.214 152 0.048 949 SAW sys 
4 Oiso-Kugenuma 15 303 —0.067 372 —0.086 519 —0.250 604 70 57 
5 Yuigahama 2 258 —0.209 920 —0.222 320 0.111 160 —26 34 
6 Shichirigahama 4 516 —(.172 719 —0.265 500 0.277 679 —46 17 
th Enoshima-Koshigoe 976 —0.242 828 —0.254 098 —0.180 328 BOmee 
8 Ditto (Outer coast) 1 226 —0.305 057 —0.309 135 —0.084 013 aly gee 
9 Oiso-Kugenuma (Outer) 14 483 —0.105 434 —0.140 510 —0.304 840 65 15 
10 Nanko-Kugenuma CO TEA —0.108 276 — 05124 595 —0.294 262 Chee d 
11 Futtsu-Kokubo 8 562 —0.113 291 —0.119 822 —0.139 337 49 18 
12 Osawa-kaigan 4 791 —0.093 091 —0.095 178 —0.015 341 9 9 
13 Kokubo (Inner coast) 468 —0,151 709 —0.181 624 0.151 709 39952 
14 Kokubo (Outer coast) 669 —0.282 511 —0.300 448 0.143 498 —25 32 
15 Hirasaura 4 063 —0.109 279 —0.117 401 —0.092 789 38 19 
16 Kujukurihama 51 603 —0.204 465 —0.204 988 0.044 823 —12 20 
17 Futtsu-Kokubo (Outer) 8 473 —0.152 602 —0.169, 715 —0.143 397 40 12 


18 Hirasaura (Outer coast) 4 839 —0.137 632 —0.144 451 —0.126 059 ayy 


No x-é qd B pb : 
1 —0.439 258 —§.642 402 —0.058 721 —0.003 339 0.287 805 
Z —0.341 157 —2.928 102 —0.147 120 == .002 Von 0.304 932 
3 —0.128 240 —0.914 088 =—ORZO2n90i —0.000 800 OQ, 215833 
4 —0.485 077 —9.147 540 —0.014 296 —0.000 598 0.180 813 
5 —0.227 688 =—i..227 627 —0.194 603 —0.000 544 0.244 387 
6 —0.314 316 —2.407 509 —0.173 855 —0.000 533 0.323 480 
7 0.214 096 = 22032) 372 —0.275 948 —0.002 082 0.374 442 
8 0.100 849 alsin 2 —0.311 836 = 02001 139 0.329 927 
9 0.356 389 oARIS —0.156 70 —0.000 502 0.533 671 
10 0.306 063 97897 058 —Os2o0Nlon —0.001 282 0.762 785 
11 0.507 622 —1.757 026 (+0:005 724) —0.000.205- (.050'142) 
12 0.209 110 —0.390 643 —0.078 481 —0.000 082 .087 547 
13 —0.144 987 Oro LOO —0.506 168 —0.008 020 0.689 152 
14 Oo moAl 5658 793 = 02303) 291 —0.002 480 0.354 646 
15 0.539 936 — 0933 1215) (G-02023 824) | —0.000 230° -@:074 549) 
16 —0.126 560 —0.884 259 —0.197 487 —0.000 171 0.208 943 
17 0.376 971 —1.467 236 —0.092 360 —0.000 173 0.184 061 
18 0.423 977 —17366 197 —0.054 475 —0.000 282 0.136 403 
N 
15°55! (11) Futtsu-Kokubo 
(12) O8awa~kai gan 
A acaar aey S LE 
. a 


(48809 reuUT )oqnyox (€T)- 


(38200 79420 Joanyoy a) 


LZ 


Fig. 13 (a) 
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Date of Photo. 
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312.84 
146.58 

i ALS Lo 
514.12 

1 419.45 
— 208.96 
—123.64 
—5 161.58 
—2 363.11 
—4 346.26 
—1 001.86 
67.85 
106.73 

=n SRA CAS) 
6 530.87 
—3 194.08 
—2 051.62 


+ 38°19! 


(18) Hirasaura(Outer coast) 


June 19, 1957 


4 


Aug. 22, 1957 
” 


” 


19;- 1957, 


Unknown 

” 
June 19, 1957 
Unknown 
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Fig. 13 (b) 


VI. CONCLUSION 


The calculation methods of the fundamental configuration of movable coast as sandy 
coasts that satisfies the condition of stable equilibrium, the estimation of stability of the ac- 
tual coasts and the relation between the position of coast line, the resistibility of beach 


prism and the wave energies are described jn this report. Hereafter it is necessary to research 
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the correction of the effects of sea bottom friction, wave reflection and wave refraction on 
the relation between the beach prism and wave energy, and the numerical values of wave 
energy diagram by the observation of actual waves along the coasts. 

On this study, the author appreciats heartily to the assistances of the Experimental 
Research Fund of Ministry of Education, the Yokosuka Headquaters of Japanese Maritime 
Self Defence Force and the Institute of Civil Engineering of the Defence Academy. 
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SOME EXPERIMENTS ON BAMBOO SAMPLERS 


*Hisao Fukushima, 


** Vasakazu Kashiwamura 


In recent years, present authors have carried out a series of studies on some problems 
of coastal engineering, such as the measurement of coastal current, sand drift, and the dis- 
tribution of the size of sediment particles, etc. The main difficulty in pursuing these kinds 
of studies exists in obtaining proper measuring apparatus. Authors have proposed a use of 
bamboo samplers vertically set in the sea for the purpose of measuring the distribution of 
sand drift. Some of the results obtained in this manner are already reported in previous 
papers. The actual motion of bamboo samplers is very much complicated in the running sea, 
but when the sea is calm and there is no current, the angle g, which the bamboo sampler 
makes with the level is given by ; 

p=sin-*Pa/ 2 Gls) 
where 9, is the specifiic weight of the sea water and 9 is the apparent specific weight of the 
bamboo pole. If the pole is shorter than 1.8 times of the water depth, the pole will stand 
upright, under the assumption that p is 0.3. But in most cases, the pole inclines somewhat 
due to the coastal current, as is often observed from the shore. However, the relations be- 
tween the mass of the sediment in the sampler and the density of suspending load in the 
natural sea water has not yet been directly obtained. 

The mass of the sediment which was gathered through 
the holes of the sampler may depend upon the following 
factors : 

1) the density or the mass of suspending load per unit volume 
of sea water in which the sampler is set, 

2) the time interval during which the sampler was set in the 
sea, 

3) the size of the holes, 

4) the angle @ between the direction of the current velocity 

and the direction of the holes in the sampler, (see Fig. 1) 
5) the relative motion between the sampler and the sea water. 

A preliminary laboratory experiment of a sampler tube was 
carried to obtain the basic data of analyzing the mechanism of 
the bamboo sampler, though the sampler tube set steadily in a 
water vessel can not directly be compared with the results ob- 
tained in the field observation. 

The behavior of stream lines was traced by the method of 
equipotential line by assuming a two-dimensional ideal flow. 


The experiment was undertaken by the use of a tin foil of 


0.02mm in thickness. The size of the foil was 30cm 23cm 


* Dr. Science, Professor of Hokkaido University, Sapporo 
** Tecturer of Hokkaido University, Sapporo 
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\| 
X\) 


{ 


a 


Fig. 2 


wide, which was large enough to avoid the edge effect. The stream lines obtained are shown 


in Fig. 2. From these stream lines, it was found that the relation between the undisturbed 


velocity and the mean velocity flowing through the holes can be represented by 


u., 
Tos? (FY) 


where wz is the mean velocity of water in the tube, and U is the velocity of water at a 


point sufficiently far from the tube. 


An experiment of the sampler tube was carried out by the use of pulverized coal instead 


of natural sand. The water vessel has the diameter of 120cm and the height of 40cm. The 


water in the vessel was circulated by a fan which was driven by an electric motor of 1/2 H.P. 


Several grades of pulverized coal were prepared as are shown in Fig. 4 and Fig. 5. A glass 
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Fig. 5 
tube of the same size with the bamboo sampler 
was also tested to observe the motion of the par- 
ticles captured in the tube. 

The length of the tube was 25cm and the 
outer and inner diameters were 5.0cm and 4.6cm 
respectively. The dimensions of the hole are given 
in Fig. 1. The center of the hole is placed at about 
6.5cm from the top of the tube. 

The velocity of the current in- and out-side of 
the tube was measured by a Pitot tube to cbtain 


the relation between « and U which is shown in 
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Fig. 3. The velocity w is larger than U by about 0~25%, when @=0. The ratio of the mass 
of the suspended load (S;) which flows into the tube per unit time to the mass sedimented 
in the tube (S;) gives the efficiency of capture F. Namely, 

iS. 

a =F (3) 


é 


€ i Gah a Ws, 
SDDS Ibo ee tee 
where a and b are the height and the breadth of the hole, D is the diameter of the tube, 


F may be considered as the function of dimensionless quantities of 


w, is the sediment velocity of particles, and ¢ represents the austausch coefficient between 
the part flowing through and the other part in the tube. 

For constant values of a,b, and D,é« is a function of w. Then F must be a function of 
u and w,. On the other hand, 

S,= |G, Aw (4) 
where C, and A represent the density of the suspended materials and the area of the hole, 
respectively, Therefore, 

S=FS,= fuAC,=9uAC, G5») 
where Fu(=g(«)) has a dimension of velocity and is a function of w, and w. When U is 
obtained from the observation in the natural sea, uw can be assumed. If the functions g(«) 
and S, are known, the density of suspended load in the sea C, will be determined. 

When S; and C, are measured, the function g(w) can be determined as is shown in 
Fig. 5. Lager particles and larger uw correspond to larger values of g(w), ie. larger values 
of S,. 

The values of F are plotted against the value of w in Fig. 4. Though a considerable 
scattering is indicated in this result, it may by judged that the larger particles are captured 


easily in the tube. 
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BEHAVIOR OF SAND-SPIT-BAR AT A RIVER-MOUTH 
—A Model Experiment of TONDA Fishery Port— 


Masuo Yoshitaka* 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Tonda fishery port is situated at the Hitotsuse river-mouth, south east coast of Kyushu 
Island, where the unstable growth of sand bar has prevented navigation facility and made 
the improvement works of river mouth necessary for the port. The author carried out a 
model experiment for the planning of these works. This paper presents a part of the result 
of experiment, concerning the behavior of sand-spit bar. 

As the field data on wind, wave and river flow were insufficient, these elements were 
estimated in the course of experiment by comparing the sand bar growth in the model with 
that in the fields”. The experimental observations were made on the following three items, 
(A) Behaviour of sand-bar due to various waves, (B) Water surface slope in river mouth 
under various flow conditions and (C) Other factors under the various conditions of flow 
and wave. 

The test on the sand bar growth should be compared with the researches”? on sand 
transport by littoral current. In this experiment the integral amount of sand transported a 


certain section was measured, the initial beach slope being about 1/40. 


I. MODEL AND MEASURING EQUIPMENTS 


In a model basin (sea part : 20x12m, river part : 8x10m), the model of Hitotsuse river- 
mouth was made, using the sand of mean diameter 0.208mm and specific gravity 2.67. 
The vertical and horizontal scale of the model were 1/100 and 1/200 respectively. Mean dia- 
meter (d,,) of sand of the prototype was 0.4mm~1.0mm. As the standard model bed of 
the site, the bottom stage in August 1956 (Fig. 1) was chosen which showed the most draw 
back condition of the sand-bar. 

The length of the wave-generating board was 6m against the model beach of 18m long 
(corresponds to 3.6km in the prototype). 

The height of waves was measured by the electric point gauge, and the water levels and 
the lay of the bed by a measuring stand which moves in parallel along the co-ordinate of 
Fig. 1. One interval of the co-ordinate was 25cm in the model, corresponding to 50m in the 
prototype. The high-water level, the mean water level and the low-water level are +2cm, 
+1em and +0.3cm above datum respectively. 

The data of the wave of NE (incised angle of wave: @,=45°) in Test A is shown in 
Table-1, which includes the dimension of waves and the volume of sand-bar (Q). The 
breaker angle @, shown in the table was observed by the photographs and the observation, 
E and E;, present the energy of the offing wave 7H,’ L,/8 and the littoral breaker energy 
per hour [(”7 H,’” L,/8 T) x 3600 sin a, cos a] respectively. 


* Assistant Professor, Miyazaki University 
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DEPTH CHART. OF HITOTSUSE .RIVER-MOUTH (AUGUST 1956) 
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Il. THE FORM OF SAND-BAR AT A RIVER-MOUTH 


1. Feature of sand-bar growth 

Under the action of waves in Table-1, the sand-bar grew in various feature. By com- 
paring the test result (Fig. 2) with the field survey (Fig. 3), the movement of the sand-bar 
is examined. In the case of small steepness (long, low wave), at the outset the waves refract 
by a large angle and transport sands to the inner part of estuary as shown in Fig. 2 (A17). 
After a small growth of the sand-bar, the rate of growth of a head of sand-bar (U,, Fig. 4) 
becomes a little rapid. The width of the sand-bar which is wide at the outset becomes nar- 


row more and more. During February to May 1956 (Fig. 3), there were little rain and wind, 
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Fig. 2 Transformation of sand-bar on test (H.W.L) 
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Fig. 3 Transformation of sand-bar on field survey 
(MLW.L) 


that means it shows the transformation by the waves in spring that have small steepness. 

In the A5 (Fig. 2) that steepness is a little larger than wave of A17, the sand-bank 
appears in front of the river-mouth by shoreward movement of sand, while the sand-bar 
extends itself. Fig. 4 shows the discontinuity in the rate of growth of sand-bar (U,) in A5. 
During December 1957 to March 1958 (Fig. 3), there are small amount of rainfall and weak 
wind, but sometimes heavy wind. In winter there occurs frequently blockades on the river- 
mouth, and we know that the test A5 is equivalent to such stage. 

In the case of steepness nearly equal to 0.02 (Fig. 2, A6), the movement of sand-bar 
shows the typical one in this district depending on sand drift along the beach. The rate of 
growth of sand-bar (U,) is partially affected by the irregularity in topography, but the width 
of sand-bar is almost uniform. In the period of March to November 1954 (Fig. 3), typhoons 
passed four times in August and September, so it was supposed that the river-mouth was 
opened widely by the flood in early autumn and the sand-bar had extended several times by 
heavy wind from NE. The similar tendency is observed in the result of test A6. 

In the case of steepness nearly 0.03 (Fig. 2, Al), at the outset the extending rate of 
sand-bar (U,) is small. In due time, however the beach profile in front of the river-mouth 
approaches to the adjacent beach profiles, and the sand bar grows if the river flow is small 
(Fig. 5). It is supposed that the growth of the sand-bar by a drift along the beach will not 
appear under the more steepness than 0.03. Because inspite of the rain and hard wind after 
two floods, the movement of the sand-bar was not observed. (Fig. 3—two typhoons in 
September~October 1955). 

As mentioned above, corresponding to various steepness of wave, the different tendencies 
in the feature of movement of the sand-bar were observed. As the result, the wave of steep- 


ness about 0.015 seems to have dominant effect upon the rapid blockade on the river-mouth. 
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2. Beach profile 

A example of the results of test on the 
change of beach profile is shown in Fig. 5. 
It shows that the change in the offshore part 
is small and the remarkable change happens 
in the coastal side from the breaking point 
(surf zone). It may be found that banking of 
sand appears at the river-mouth and the pro- 
file in front of river-mouth (Y5, Y 7) ap- 
proaches to that in the section Y3. At Y7 
section of A6 a sand bank similar to offshore 
bar is observed, and in A 5 it developes in all 
sections. Fig. 2 shows a sand-bank formed 


rapidly at the river mouth (A 5). 


IV. THE VOLUME OF SAND-BAR 
AT A RIVER-MOUTH 


The volume of sand-bar between the sec- 
tion Y1 and the head of bar was measured 
by the change of the sand bed of model. Table- 
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Fig. 5 Beach profiles on test 


1 shows these results. The volume of sand-bar (Q) may be considered to be equal to the 


volume of beach drift passing Y1 section in the period of observation. Fig. 6 shows the 


relation between the volume of sand-bar (Q) and steepness 6,, and Fig. 7 shows the relation 


between Q and the littoral breaker energy E;,. The result of Johnson’s experiment” is ploted 
as Fig. 6. (a presumed apparent gravity of sand: 1.6, d,,=0.30mm, E=0.3~0.7 kg—m/m) 


At first, the technical problems in author’s experiment are examined. (1) The beach drift 


far off from breaking point (offshore) could not be measured from the change of the topo- 


graphy, while it seems that the beach drift which was related only with the movement of 


sand-bar was investigated. According to the two dimensional experiment by Shinohara®, the 


proportion of the sand transport Q, of shore side from 


breaking point (surf zone) to the whole sand transport 


Q, is as shown in Fig. 8. The proportion of Shinohara’s 
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Table-1 Data of Experiment (Test A) 
———— 
Test | Period KS ene ieee Breaker Ck E Ex, Q hr) 
No. | (sec) | Water 0 Depth | Height] Angle |“8-_|(kg-m/ 
Level | (cm) do ED Fe a $ m/m)| hr-m)} lhr | 2hr | 3hr | mean 
Al 2.00 4.25 0.0290 7.0 6.6 30° 0.326 743 Toit 6.9 Onc ed 
2 2.06 5.02 0.0344 6.5 5.0 252 0.365 370 6.6 3.4 Hs) lies 
0.96 
ANOS) 0.30 4.08 0.0280 55) Ded 24°50! 0.240 435 2.0 3.6 1.8 aS 
A 4 0.56 4.50 0.0308 Ded 4.3 24° 0.295 395 al bay. 7 
A 5 2.00 2.68 0.0127 4.5 322 24° 0.152 119 10.6 10.6 
ANG ” 4.10 | 0.0194 6.2 SD Omnlecom 0.351 413 DEN BHY 28.3 
Ae ih 1.70 4.45 0.0210 6.6 Aly 28° 0.415 490 SO 16.2 16.3 15.9 
A 8 2.00 4.52 0.0214 5.0 ay ORE) 0.430 650. 
A 9 1.64 5.00 0.0237 52D 6.0 25230) 0.525 482 
A 10 1.16 1.00 3.20 0.0151 Dail 5 Asa 29 2, 0.215 432 6.9 4.4 2.6 4.6 
All 1.06 4.65 0.0220 Bal Delf 24°30/ 0.454 322 
A 12 1.14 5.47 0.0259 #0 Gro 252 0.630 635 16.9 16.9 
Al13 1.49 6.00 0.0284 6.5 6.0 | 24°30’ O5752 517 
A 14 0.30 BO) 0.0147 5.0 3.8 24°30’ 0.203 178 13.4 Hse 
A115 ” 4.25 0.0200 6.2 6.9 29° 0.380 722 9.0 9.0 
A 16 2.00 3.24 0.0094 655) 6.3 ee 0.360 622 | 1aya¢t 8.9 | 1252 
Al7 7] 4.08 0.0119 6.2 4.3 wale OS571 250 8.4 Tesi 8.2 8.1 
A18 y 4.90 0.0142 6.8 Gale CZ5>>) 0.875 547 
A19 1.95 ye 0.0149 6.8 4.8 29°40’ 0.900 614 ISO | Ze) ORS 
A 20 1.90 by 05) 0.0167 7.0 (@W) || Ae 1130 732 28.6 24.4 26.5 
AV OT WL ASS 220k 6.15 | 0.0179 6.8 6.2 | 28°50’ | 1.290 Sy | BO | B26 26.8 
a sa a ae aa | 
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A 23 0.30 40 0.0099 5.8 nO 20° 0.316 310 Ae | 4.7 
A 24 ” 4.67 0.0136 his Gay |) PADS 0.750 550 3no 2.9 3.4 
A 25 0.00 6.70 0.0195 7.0 oO) \ PAA T5525 655 10.0 | eye 10.6 


OBSERVED BREAKER ANGLE 


face (42162) 18> 20 


PREDICTED BREAKER 
ANGLE 
Fig. 9 Comparison between 
observed and predicted val- 
ues of breaker angle. 


experiment may be a little different from that of three 
dimensional experiment. But in an approximation, applying 
this proportion, it seems that the volumes of sand-bar Q 
(6,=0.01~0.03) are about 90~60% of the beach drift. 
(2) The observed breaker angle was too large in com- 
parison with the predicted breaker angle (Fig. 9). The 
littoral breaker energy E,;, seems to be over estimated about 
20~50% from measuring error of the breaker angle a. 
(3) In the left beach of the standard section Y1 in the 
model no sand was supplied, and the model bed was un- 
steady. But it seems that the error by the steadiness of the 
model bed is not notable, because the hourly values of the 


volume of sand-bar (Q) are nearly equal (Table-1). 


Fig. 6 should be examined again in consideration of the facts mentioned above, the 


volumes of sand-bar (Q) have a same tendency to Johnson’s experiment provided that 0, is 


less than 0.02, but it differs from Johnson’s provided that 6, is more than 0.02. This result 


has been presumed from the fact that the proportion of the sand transport of surf zone to 


the whole sand transport has decreased with the increase of 6,. However, provided that 0, 


is 0.01~0.02, the proportion Q,/Q, which decreased with the increase of 0, has no influence 


on the volume of sand-bar, and provided that 6, is more than 0.02, Q has decreased rapidly. 
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These facts may show that the volume of sand-bar can not be presume only by the sand 
transport of surf zone, and may be caused by the initial slope which is about 1/40 in this 
experiment. 

Q measured at L.W.L. has the same tendency to that measured at H.W.L., but the for- 
mer is less in volume than the latter (Fig. 5). 

As is stated above, it is known that, for the wave stage of 6, approximately 0.02, the 
volume of sand-bar is the largest and this sand-bar has an dominant influence on the block- 
ade and changing stream in a river-mouth. 

In Fig. 7, there are some differences between Sawaragi’s experimental results and the 
authors’. It may be caused by the difference in the initial slope. 

In the tests A6, A7 and A 25 the wave steepness is nearly 0.02 and the hourly values 
of the volume of sand-bar are nearly equal. On the other hand, the hourly values in Al, 
A 2 which have waves of larger steepness the volume of sand-bar are unequal, and it shows 


the irregularity of the growth of sand-bar. 


V. THE SURFACE SLOPE AT A. RIVER-MOUTH AND 
HERI LINE SOU SV ELOCTUCy 


Fig. 10 shows a data of the water levels at the river-mouth (Fig. 1). Fig. 11 shows a 
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city (Aug. 1956) levels. The types of the limit line may be similar 


Tat 
to the results that Sato had investigated the river water to flow into sea by the change of 
specific gravity of sea water (Fig. 11). 


The continuity equation on the movement of sand-bar at a river-mouth may be expres- 


sed as follows : 


0g, Ody oh 
2° Oe | ee 
where, g, and gy is each component of the volume of the sand transport in x and y direc- 
tions, h is height of the each point on sand-bar above the datum. At the head of sand-bar, 
gy may be mainly the sand transport by wave, qg, may be river sediment. It is presumed that 
dy is equal to the preceding volume of sand-bar Q, but g, connot be determined when the 
water surface slope at a river-mouth is not difinite. In this purpose the water surface slope 
at a river-mouth and the limit line of velocity had been observed, but the sufficient results 
have not been obtained. The theoretical and experimental researches on this problem are left 


for the future. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


Examining the form and the volume of sand-bar at a river-mouth, the following conclu- 
sions were obtained; (1) the volume of sand-bar was maximum at a steepness of 0.02, (2) 
the wave had the dominant effect on the blockade in a river-mouth at a steepness from 0.015 
to 0.02. 

This experiment was carried out by using the model of the Hitotsuse river-mouth, and 
the results may be applicable to the beaches of the foreshores slope which is nearly to slope 
1/40. However, there are still some uncertain points concerning the volume of sand-bar, the 


author is intending to try a more accurate and improved experiment. 
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RECENT COASTAL PROCESSES IN NIIGATA PREFECTURE 
Tadao Haruta* 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The coast of Niigata Prefecture is exposed to the winter monsoon of Japan sea which 
has the predominant direction from N.W. to N. and is the most important factor affecting 
the beach erosion or sand drift in this coast. The most parts of the coast are sandy beaches 


nourished by sediment from the rivers as shown in the map (Fig. 1). 


larg 


ie ee omay i 


Fig. 1 The location of ports in Niigata Prefecture 
Along this coast there are some harbours and a number of small fishery ports. The con- 
struction of breakwaters, groins or jetties in these harbours or ports caused certain changes 
in the patterns of wave, current and sand drift around them. Thus beach erosion or sand 
deposit recently took place in many parts of the coast. This paper presents several examples 


of such coastal process with the description on the protection works applied in some places. 
II. SOME ASPECTS IN NATURAL CIRCUMSTANCES 


1. Topographical Features of Coast : 

The most parts of Niigata coast are monotonous beaches except the north and south 
districts where small indentations, cliffs, reefs and collapses of precipices exist successive each 
other. There lie notable sand dunes along the shore line stretching about 70 km long between 
the port of Iwafune and the western district of Niigata City. In the coasts of Kashiwazaki 
and Naoetsu, west part of the prefecture, there also lie gentle sand dunes. 

The features of rivers which pour at this coast are much different each other. Some of 
them supply fine sand to the beach, while others flow out coarse gravel from its mouth. 
2. Wind and Wave: 

Fig. 2 contains the wind diagrams for the winter 
season observed in the western part of Niigata City. 


The direction diagram shows that the wind of N.W. 


or S. appears frequently, while in the velocity diagram |e 
the wind of N.N.W, N.W. or W.N.W. prevails. 6 (Nov. 1956~May [9a ) 

According to the observation for 35 years by the pepsi caches th the digs wianeeaa 
Niigata Weather Bureau, the wind of more than 10 and the average velocity of wind 
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m/sec comes from W.N.W. most frequently. 

In general, the wind of the direction between N. and N.W. prevails in this whole coast 
through winter season as already described. 

The winter monsoon in this coast is caused by the migrating low atomospheric pressure 
moving from west to east over the Japan Sea. According to the path of the low, the wind 
shows various characters. J. Takahashi classified them into five patterns A.B.C.D and E,” 
with respect to the origination of low, the direction and velocity of the moving low, 
the minimum pressure at the center of low and the location of high atmospheric pressure. 
The duration of wind is usually 20-40 hours, but sometimes it continues to blow over several 


days (Fig. 3). The direction changes with the eastward advance of the low. 


wind velocity 
See) 
[T 


/ 5 10 15 20 25 3! 
Fig. 3 Daily change of wind velocity (in Dec. 1956) 

During the season from spring to autumn, the south wind is common, but its velocity 
is not high except in the case of sudden gusts which sometimes appear. 

The wave near the coast rises with the wind over the sea. The highest wave is generally 
observed after the highest velocity of wind has passed and high wave continues for a while 
after the wind became weak. 

The Fig. 4 and 5 are the weather charts on December 12 and 13 of 1957 when a low 
atmospheric pressure brought the instantaneous wind of 41 m/sec at the Niigata coast and 
caused the high tide damage on the port facilities. This storm may be defined as the type 
B according to J. Takahashi. The average wave heights observed during this storm were as 


follow. 
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Fig. 4 Weather chart 6 a.m. Dec. 12, 1957 Fig. 5 Weather chart 6a.m. Dec. 13, 1957 
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Iwafune Niigata Teradomari Naoetsu 
4-5 m 3-4 m 3-3.9m 4.5-5.5m 
The wave in the west coast of the prefecture and that in front of Niigata area are 
smaller than that in other parts of the coast, because of the shelter by Noto Peninsula and 
Sado Island. Ae 


eau lide - { 113 
In this coast the range of astronomical tide is very le | i ter lof 72.55 i 


small, being 10-30cm. The mean sea level is higher in == 
summer than in winter, the difference between them being s ; fe 
about 30cm. The figure 6 shows the monthly variation of Tie 


mean sea level in the port of Kashiwazaki. 


Ill. COAST EROSION 


1. The Easten Coast of Niigata 


A number of reports has already been published on the 


erosion in the west coast of Niigata. The author shall de- 


scribe here on the recent recession of the eastern coast of 


Niigata. Kashiwazaki 
As shown in Fig. 7, this coast has been eroded remarkably in the recent 10 years and 
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Fig. 7 Shore-line changes along th eastern coast of Niigata 
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Fig. 8 Shore line along the eastern coarst of Niigata 
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the loss of sand from this coast was estimated to be about 300,000 m* a year. Several years 
ago the beach between the east jetty of port and the Showa Oil Co. (Fig. 7) was neary 
fixed by the construction of protection works, but owing to the recent land subsidence in 
this area the shoreline began to recede again very rapidly. The amount of recession in the 
winter season of 1957 was nearly 20m. 

The beach between Mitsubishi Metal Co. and Agano river mouth has been eroded little 
by little, and the recent land subsidence accelerated this tendency. The Fig. 8 shows the 
erosion at the beach east of the Mitsubishi Metal Co. took place in winter of 1957. The 
rigid revetment around the factory is considered to be responsible for the local erosion. The 
bottom profiles of this coast are shown in Fig. 9. The general bottom profile in this area 
has the slope of 1/70-1/100. 
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Fig. 9 Bottom profiles at the Eastern Coast of Niigata (Surveyed in June 1958) 


2. Nakahama Harbour 

This fishery harbour is located near the northern limit of the prefecture and is next the 
Nezugaseki harbour in Yamagata Prefecture. The breakwater of 34m long was constructed 
in 1956 about 40m off the shoreline (the cross-section of the breakwater is shown in Fig. 11.). 
The beach of coarse material has not shown any remarkable recession or growth of tombolo 
after the completion of breakwater. This fact manifests that the shoreline was stable under 


the influence of longshore current. 
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Fig. 10 Location map of Nakahama Fig. 11 Section of breakwater at Nakahama 
fishery harbour fishery harbour 
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Recently the south jetty of Nezugaseki, which connects the coast and the Benten Island, 
was constructed. Since its completion the southward longshore current became stronger 
and beach sand was gradually flushed away. At the storm in December of 1957, the beach 
of 800m long between Nezugaseki and Nakahama was badly eroded, the shoreline recession 


being 5-10 m in average, and some of the houses along the coast are now in dangerous stage. 
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Fig. 12 Shore-line change at Nakahama fishery harbour 


IV. THE COAST WITH LOCAL MOVEMENT OF SAND 


1. Kitaebisu Harbour 

This fishery harbour is located in the north-west part of Sado Island and faces the open 
sea which is exposed to the north wind in winter. According to our observations the prevai- 
ling direction of wind is N.W. and the maximum velocity of wind takes place in the direction 
between N.W. and W.N.W. in winter. The bottom slope of sea near the shore is about 1/20 
and violent wave attacks surging upon the beach. 

Figs. 13 and 14 show the cross-section and the location of breawater in this harbour. 


With to progress of the construction of breakwater the influence of it came to appear. The 


Fig. 13 Cross-Section of breakwater at Kitaebisu fishery harbour 
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Fig. 14 Kitaebisu fishery harbour 


shore line in western coast began to recede, while the beach shaded by the breakwater 
advanced. The revetment was damaged, especially in winter of 1957. 
2. Ishiji Harbour 

Ishiji fishery harbour is situated 16km north of Kashiwazaki and between them sand 
dunes lie along the coast. 

Three rubble mound breakwaters were constructed in 1935. In 1955 the fourth break- 
water was built and in 1956 the east breakwater was repaired. The height of them is not 


sufficient to check the overrun of high wave. 
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Fig. 16 Ishiji fishery harbour 
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After the construction of the fourth breakwater the tombolo began to growth and shift 
to east. The shape of tombolo chages with the seasonal variation of wave and at the same 
time, the western coast began to recede a little. 

3. Neya Harbour 

The fishery harbour of Neya is located in a small bay near the north limit of the Pre- 

fecture. The narrow sandy beach stretches between the mountain and sea. The Fig. 17 shows 


the location of breakwaters and groin. 
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Fig. 17 Neya fishery Harbour 


In winter season the wave of N.W. direction invades the bay. 

It diffracts by the existence of No. 1 breakwater (northern breakwater) and causes north- 
ward longshore current which transports shore sand over the groin into anchoring basin 
because the height of groin is not sufficient to check the sand movement. Thus a tombolo 
behind the No. 1 brekwater is easily built. 

In the season of spring and summer the south wind prevails and wave from the south 
flushes the tombolo away. These phenomena are repeated every year. 

In Fuya port which is situated 4km north of the port of Neya, the similar phenomena 


are observed. 


Photo 1 Fuya fishery Harbour 


V. SAND DEPOSIT 


1. Yoshizumi beach in the port of Ryotsu 


Fig. 18 Yoshizumi beach 

Yoshizumi beach is the northern part of the coast of Ryotsu bay in Sado Island (Fig. 
18). 

The northeast wind invades the bay directly and attacks the revetments. While in winter 
season N.W. wind prevails and causes southward longshore current along the Ryotsu coast. 
After the damage by winter wave. the new coastal groins were constructed at the Yoshizu- 
mi coast in the autumn of 1957. The rubble mound groins 15m long were built at interval 


of 30m, and remarkable sand deposit took place in the area between the groins, as shown 


in Fig. 20. 
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Fig. 20 Yoshizumi beach 


2. Iwafune Harbour 

Iwafune is located about 45km north of Niigata City and about 5 km south of the mouth 
of Miomote River. It was 1913 when the first jetty was built in this harbour. Since that 
time this harbour has been incessantly suffered from the shoaling sand. With the construc- 
tion or elongation of breakwater or groin, sand deposit advanced and river mouth was 
blocked. The dredging was repeated for the maintenance of mooring area. The Figs. 22-25 


are frequency diagram of strong wind (more than 10 m/sec) in this area observed by the 
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author from January 21 to April 20 in 1957. It may 
be noticed that the direction of strong wind changes 
from N.W. to W. with the progress of time. 

The features of wave were observed from the 
observation station on the sand dune. Fig. 26 is the 
distribution of wave direction in offshore. 

The most frequent direction is 10 degree north of 
the line of east groin. The measurement of offshore 
waves is difficult, but the wave height is estimated to 
be 3-4m in rough stage about 150m off the end of 
groin. 

The wave length and period differ according whether 
the wave is swell or wind wave. As a whole it may 
be said that maximum period is 7-10 sec. and maxi- 
mum wave length is 60-100 m. In December and Janua- 


ry wave is generally steeper than in March and April. 


The shoreline between Miomote river mouth and 
Iwafune has the direction 24° east from north, while Bia 17 (Rec ati pa et a mar une saci o 
the direction of winter wave is N.W.-W.N.W. That is, the angle of incidence of wave is 
from 65-90 degree to the beach. But the shoreline near the foot of breakwater is about 15° 
east to south (Fig. 21) and the wave of the direction N.W.-W.N.W. makes the incidence 


angle of 30°-50°. Thus the remarkable southward current may occur along this shore in 
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Fig. 24 Diagram of the strong wind (in Mar.) Fig. 25 Diagram of the strong wind (in Apr.) 
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Fig. 28 Map of Iwafune port 
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winter. Really a lot of sand and gravel is considered to be carried southward from the mouth 
of Miomote River. Since the first construction of breakwater, sincere struggle was continued 
against invading sediment which was carried around the breakwater by current or was thru- 
sted into the basin over the breakwater and groin by wave and wind. Fig. 27s, 28 and 29 
show the progress of preventing works and the succeeding shore process. In the stage of 
Fig. 27, the tombolo developed and after the stage of Fig. 28 the basin of harbour was 
rapidly filled by sand. The amount of litteral drift is estimated to be about 40,000 m° a year. 
The bed slope of near shore (of depth less than 7m) in this coast is 1/50-1/80 and that of 
offshore (deeper than 7m) is 1/170-1/250. 
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Fig. 29 Map of Iwafune port 
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A STUDY ON SUBMERGED BREAKWATERS 


Masashi Hom-ma* 


Kiyoshi Horikawa** 


I. INTRODUCTION 


1. Functions of Submerged Breakwater 

A submerged breakwater is a kind of offshore structures, with its top at or below sea 
water and is usually constructed parallel to the shoreline in shallow water. The main func- 
tion of this structure is of protecting the shoreward area of the breakwater from the severe 
wave actions by way of attenuating the incoming waves. A part of wave energy is reflected 
to offshore area at the submerged breakwater, and some part is dissipated due to the breaking 
of waves at the crown of structure. The remainder, which may occupy small fraction of the 
incoming wave energy, is transmitted to the inshore zone of the structure. A part of the 
transmitted wave energy becomes the potential energy for elevating the water surface of 
the inshore zone in establishing the balance between the inflow due to the mass transport of 
wave motion and the outflow of return current, and the other is dissipated at the final 
breaking of waves. The nearshore sediment materials will be less disturbed by the transmit- 
ted waves than by the original waves because of the attenuation of wave height. 

The function of the submerged breakwater mentioned above is really good enough for 
letting engineers practically apply the submerged breakwater as one of the shore protection 
works at several coasts in Japan. At Niigata coast the tidal range is about 30cm, and this 
fact is quite favorable for expecting good functions on this device. 

On the other hand the maritime structures such as the submerged breakwater will dis- 
turb artificially the delicate balance of shore processes established along the coast and produce 
numerous difficult problems. The slump of the submerged breakwater into the bottom sand 
at Niigata west coast, for example, is one of the typical new born difficulties. 

In this paper the authors will study the functions and maintenance devices of submerged 
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Fig. 1 Cross section of submerged breakwater reinforced with tetrapod blocks 
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breakwaters experimentally, comparing always with the results of the field observations con- 
ducted at Niigata west coast. 

T. Hamada considered two possible locations for setting the submerged breakwater at 
Niigata west coast, that is; (1) 6m depth location, 300~350m apart from shoreline, which 
is a slightly offshore zone from bars, and(2)2~3 m depth location, 100~150 m apart from shore- 
line. The former is better for expecting good results of submerged breakwater but costs too 
much. While the latter is cheaper but is quite dangerous to be destroyed by severe scou- 
ring action of waves. According to his opinion, the determination should be established by 


considering the amount of possible sediment supply from the Shinano River, which is the 
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Fig. 3 Cross section of submerged breakwater reinforced with tetrapod blocks 
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only source to this coast®”. 

Actually the latter location was selected and the construction works of submerged break- 
waters have been conducted since 1950. In the process of the above project, there have been 
evidenced a lot of problems, which have an important influence on the functions and main- 
tenance devices of submerged breakwaters. 

The first is the structural problem of the submerged breakwater practically used at the 
Niigata west coast. The wind waves, the steepness of which is fairly large, are mostly brea- 
ked prematurely and attack the structure with strong action. Therefore the structure of the 
breakwater has been improved step by step, and now been maintained by mounding the 4 
ton tetrapod blocks. (Figs. 1, 2, 3) 

The second is the severe scouring around the structure mainly due to the large distur- 
bance of both the plunging of the waves over the structure and the compensating offshore 
ward current through and over the body of structure. 

The third problem is the slumping of the structure into the bottom sand, the amount 
of which is practically large enough even though in subtracting the effect of land subsidence 
in this area. Decreasing the height of submerged breakwater, decreasing tremendously the 
damping action of the structure; this fact is really evidenced in the field in a way of the 
large retrogradation of shoreline at the place where the slump of the submerged breakwater is 
severe. According to the results of previous experimental studies, under the condition that 
the height of submerged breakwater is less than 70 to 80% of the water depth where the 
structure is located, the damping action against the incoming waves can not be expected very 
much. At Niigata west coast 4 ton tetrapod blocks have been mounded on the structure for 
maintaining its original function. Here are two questions; that is, (1) Why such a slumping 
occurs? and (2) How many blocks we have to supply in order to keep its original function 
of submerged breakwater ? 

The final problem is the variation of the hydraulic conditions in shallow water area owing 
to the construction of submerged breakwater. The elevation of water surface in the nearshore 
zone due to the breakwater mentioned above induces the compensating offshoreward current, 
and also strengthen the longshore current velocities in resulting with the strong return 
current to offshore zone concentrating at the gaps of breakwaters. Therefore the agitation of 
waves to the beach sediment seems to be still active. At Niigata west coast the above problem 
was practically overcome by the ways of (1) extending the groins and connecting them 
with breakwater and (2) filling the gaps with 4 ton tetrapod blocks. 

At the natural beaches the offshore and onshoreward movements of beach sediments are 
used to be quite active. That is, some amount of beach sediments are transported to offshore 
zone as suspended and bed load sediments due to the steep wind waves, but most of them will 
be returned to nearshore zone as bed load sediment by flat swell. If there is a submerged break- 
water, the bed load sediment will be checked at the structure, therefore the loosing amount 
of sediment from nearshore zone will be reduced, but at the same time the sediment supp- 
lied from offshore zone can not reach to the shore. It must not be over-lookedt hat the absolute 
variation of beach profiles inside the structure will be awfully small compared with that at 
the open beaches. In order to maintain the beach stability at Niigata west coast, most of the 
materials dredged at the mouth of the Shinano River has been supplied continuously. 

2. Review of Previous Studies 


Most of the studies previously done have mainly treated the damping action of sub- 
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merged breakwaters in relation with the height, width, and shapes of structures. 

In abroad since Lamb treated a preliminary problem”, Dean”, Ursell®, Jeffreys”, etc. 
have done the theoretical studies. The assumptions introduced in these theories are too far 
from our practical conditions. From the practical stand point, the Beach Erosion Board” in 
the United States has done primal model investigations, and later on Johnson, Fuchs and 
Morrison® presented numerous valuable suggestions through the results of their experimental 
studies concerning the effects of height, width of submerged breakwater and depth of water 
where the structures were located, on the damping action against the waves. The important 
results are, (1) the steeper waves are easily damped and (2) the structures with higher hei- 
ght and wider width are more effective on damping action against waves. In France Delage” 
published his study. 

T. Kubo and T. Yamamoto’? conducted on experimental study concerning the shape 
effect of submerged breakwaters on damping action, and obtained the result that the trape- 
zoidal section with gentle slope is better than the rectangular section. Unfortunately the 
scale of the experimental facilities seems to be too small to obtain the reliable results. T. 
Ishihara and T. Sawaragi’” studied the effectiveness of submerged breakwater on prevention 
of overtopping of waves. 

The authors’”’’» have conducted the study on the hydrodynamic characteristics in the 
vicinity of submerged breakwaters by using the fixed horizontal or sloping bottom of wave 
channel. The main results are summarized as follows: (1) The height of structure, h, should 
be larger than 70~80% of the water depth, d, where the structure is located, in order to 
get enough damping action. (2) If the ratio of h/d is larger than 90~95%, the incoming 
waves will be broken at the crown of structure. (3) The Fourier analysis for the trans- 
mitted wave characteristics shows that increasing the structure height, reducing the ratio 
between the amplitude of basic frequency and the half of wave height (wave amplitude), 
and increasing that between the amplitude of four-fold or five-fold frequency and the wave 
amplitude. This agrees qualitatively with the results observed at Niigata west coast such as 
the decrease of wave period inside the submerged breakwater. (4) The rise of water surface 
level at the inshore zone of breakwaters will be rapidly increased at the condition of h/d> 
0.7. At the actual coast the longshore current is generated in nearshore zone as a slope 
current and may reduce such a high rise of water level. And the permeable structure of 
submerged breakwaters actually used at the Niigata west coast may also reduce the above 
tendency. But the phenomena of rising the water surface level will be noteworthy in relation 


with the slumping action of structures as explained in Chapter 3 of this paper. 
Il. DAMPING ACTION OF SUBMERGED BREAKWATERS 


1. Attenuation of Wave Characteristics 

The experimental studies by using uniform wave characteristics have been conducted at 
several institutions as stated in the previous chapter. But there seems not to be any available 
datum of field observation except that at Niigata west coast. The Niigata Prefectural Office 
has been conducting the wide range field observations. As a part of the above project the 
wave observations had done at the following two stations simultaneously; one was Ojoin 
Beach, protected without submerged breakwaters, and the other was Kasoba Beach, protected 
with submerged breakwaters. The above two stations are located at a distance of about 6 


km, and 3km, respectively, from the outlet of Shinano River. 
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Height of Waves Observed at Ojoin Beach 
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Height of Waves Observed at Kasoba Beach 
Fig. 4 Relationship between the wave height at 150m offshore from Ojoin beach and Kasoba 
beach (Nov. 1956~Mar. 1959) 

In comparing the wave characteristics observed at 300m offshore from the seaside revet- 
ments, the incoming waves seems to be practically the same at two stations within some 
limited scattering. While the wave characteristics at 150m offshore are evidently different 
depending upon the condition of either sheltering with submerged breakwater or non shel- 
tering. In Figs. 4 and 5 are shown the following evidences; that is (1) the height of waves 
damped by submerged breakwaters are about 30~70% of that of original waves, (2) the 
steepness ratio of waves damped by breakwaters is about 10~70% of that of original waves, 
and (3) the attenuation of waves is larger for steeper waves. The submerged breakwaters are 
more effective for steeper waves which are responsible for severe beach erosion at Niigata 


west coast, the fact shows the success of this project at this coast’. 


2. Variation of Beach Profiles 


Experimental Procedures 
In this section the authors try to investigate the variation of beach profiles induced by 


the presence of submerged breakwaters through both the experimental and field observations. 
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Fig. 5 Relationship between the steepness ratio of waves at 150m offshore from Ojoin beach 
and Kasoba beach (Nov. 1956~Mar. 1959) 


The laboratory experiment consisted of two parts; one was conducted under the fairly 
simple condition such that the model of submerged breakwater was a vertical impermeable 
wall extended downward till the bottom of wave channel; the other was conducted by using 
the exact models of submerged breakwaters (hollow block type and L type) practically con- 


structed at Niigata west coast. Therefore the latter part of experiments could advent the 
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similar condition to the actual phenomena. 
The wave channel, 17m long, 0.7m wide and 0.6m high, used for both experiments, 
was sloped in 1/15 at one end with the marine sand (mean diameter of about 100) as 


shown in Fig. 6. The wave characteristics tested at both experiments are given in: Tables 1 
and 2. 
Table-1 


No. T (sec) Hy (cm) | Ly (cm) JEG er db (cm) H3;(cm) Ls (cm) 


A-I 1.80 10.4 506 0.0205 13.0 10.1 195 
A-II 1.40 12.8 300 0.0427 Wal ef 11.8 220 
A-Tll pals} 10.1 206 0.0490 ike} 9.2 170 
Table-2 
Prototype Wave Condition 1/20 1/40 


Ho Gn) | T (sec) | Fille \oNee | Fis (aa) | ae Gea) | HassCem) No. | Ho (em) | T (sec) | HeoCom) 


3.26 | u 0.018 as ay = Gi, 183 | 1.74 8.2 
3.50 7 0.046 = a ee G-2| 8.8 iit 8.1 
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Local Scouring around Submerged Breakwaters 


The detail of this experiment has been published in the previous paper’®’, but the impor- 
tant results will be summerised here. Figs. 7, 8, and 9 show a part of the experimental 
results, from which the presence of severe scouring around the submerged breakwater will 
be recognized especially when the location of the structure coincides with the breaking point 
of waves. The scouring depth is also depending upon the ratio of h/d. When the breakwa- 
ter is situated at breaking point or in surf zone, the higher structure has tendency to cause 
greater scouring, while for breakwater at offshore zone the lower structure rather produces 
greater scouring. The above results will be explained as follows. In the former case the wave 


current produced by breakers is accelerated downward at the structure, and the above ten- 


100 140 180 cm 


Fig. 7 Variation of beach profile in the vicinity of submerged breakwater set landward the 
breaking point (wave A-II) 
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Fig. 8 Variation of beach profile in the vicinity of submerged breakwater set at the breaking 
point (wave A-II) 
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Fig. 9 Variation of beach profile in the vicinity of submerged breakwater set seaward the 
breaking point (wave A-II) 

dency is strengthened by the higher structure. (Fig. 10a) While in the latter case the waves 
are apt to be reflected at the structure and the compensating current overflowing the struc- 
ture is mainly responsible for the scouring, therefore the above current over the lower 
structure (the height must be at least high enough to produce the rise of water surface) 
has much more chance to touch with the bottom. (Fig. 10 b) 

Looking at the shoreward region from breakwater, there is accretion in stead of erosion 
in any case, and the variation of beach profile is rather slow. The above facts verify the 


important function of submerged breakwater such as to stabilize the bottom profile of 
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Fig. 10 Scouring in the vicinity of submerged breakwater 
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Fig. 11 Bottom profiles in the vicinity of submerged breakwater, Niigata west coast 
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beaches surrounded by the structures. 

Fig. 11 shows the actual beach profiles sounded in the vicinity of submerged breakwaters 
at Niigata west coast. The solid lines, obtained before rising the height of the slumped 
breakwaters, are quite similar to that of the experiments conducted under such a simple 
condition as stated above. 

Variation of Bottom Profiles 

The daily sounding of beach profiles by far 300m distance from seaside revetments 
were conducted in the period between November 1957 and March 1958 at three stations 
namely Ojoin, Kasoba and Hiyori beaches, Niigata west coast. Using the data obtained by the 


above soundings, the mean beach profiles and the standard deviation of water depth changes 


were calculated as shown in Fig. 12. From these results, the following two facts seem to be 
certain; that is, in comparing with the beach profile at Ojoin beach protected without sub- 
merged breakwater, (1) the beach faces protected by breakwaters are steeper, and (2) the 
variation of beach profiles at the same locations is considerably small. 

In the second series of experiments the time variation of beach profiles was measured 
for several wave conditions with and without a submerged breakwater. In Figs. 13 and 14 
the vertical scale upward positive shows accretion of beach sand on the initial profile (slope 


of 1/15). The hatch indicates the effectiveness of submerged breakwater on decreasing the 
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Fig. 12 Variation of beach profiles in the bicinity of submerged breakwater comparing 
with that at the natural beach 
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Fig. 13 Variation of bottom profiles in the vicinity of submerged breakwater (second experi- 
ment wave G-1) 
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Fig. 14 Variation of bottom profiles in the vicinity of submerged breakwater (second experi- 
ment wave G-3) 
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Fig. 15 Time variation of foreshore slope 
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active movement of sand. Fig. 15 shows the time variation of foreshore slope, the tendency 


of which is generally speaking agree with the result of field observations. 


II. SLUMPING OF SUBMERGED BREAKWATERS AND 
MAINTENANCE PRACTICE 


1. Experimental Purpose and Procedures 

The submerged breakwaters have been constructed at Niigata west coast since 1950, and 
at the same time the numerous improvements have been done step by step. Among the 
several problems which have to be overcome, the slumping action of submerged breakwaters 
has recently been picked up as one of the most important problems. As it is stated in the 
previous chapter, the height of structure is essentially important in order to determine its 
effectiveness. In the process of slumping the structure is gradually losing its function, there- 
fore the project for maintaining the submerged breakwater has been conducted since 1957. 

Now it is necessary to make clear the mechanism of the slumping and also to establish 


the most effective and economical devices concerning the above project. The authors are 


IP 
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Fig. 16 Slump of submerged breakwaters constructed in 1954 


OG 


continuing the experimental study on these problems, by using the same channel and the 
same wave conditions mentioned as the second series of experiments in Chapter 2. The scale 
of models was chosen of 1/40 and 1/20 of the prototype. In determining the wave characte- 
ristics the Froude model law was applied, and the experimental results were carefully com- 
pared with the field data in order to check the reliability of the experiments. 

2. Mechanism of Slumping 

The following three factors will be considered as possible reasons of slumping of sub- 
merged breakwater; that is (1) scouring, (2) vibration of structure caused by wave action, 
and (3) sand movement along the bottom of structure. 

It may be quite difficult to find out the main reason among the above through only the 
investigation of field data as shown in Fig. 16. According to the visual observation in the 
laboratory, the process of slumping will be as follows; first of all each block of structure is 
released by the strong wave action, next the sand particles move under the structure from 
inshore zone to offshore as a pulsative sand flow, and also the offshore side of structure is 
scoured. 

Fig. 17 clearly shows the rise of water surface level in the region shoreward of the 
submerged breakwater. The difference of water level between at shoreward and at offshoreward 
locations is largest, hence the velocity of current flowing over the structure to offshore zone is 
strongest, at the moment when the wave trough approaches to the submerged breakwater. 
At that time the hydraulic gradient along the base of structure is strong enough to induce 


the piping phenomenon. But the rise of water level mentioned above is negligible under the 
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Fig. 17 Comparison of wave records 
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Fig. 18 Relationship between the slump of the structure and the rise of water 
surface in the region of submerged breakwater 


condition of h/d<0.7". 

Therefore there must be a close relationship between the slump of the structure and 
the rise of water surface, as it is evidenced in Fig. 18, which shows a part of the laboratory 
experiments. The tendency that the slump is gradually approach to certain state is also 
clearly shown in that figure. The bigger waves seem to cause larger slump of structure, but 
the difference of the type of structure such as hollow block type and L type seems not to 
have any particular influence on the slumping action. The amount of slump shown in the 
figure is a mean value of each block. 

The authors will try to consider the mechanism of slumping action in more detail. 
When the hydraulic gradient becomes larger than the critical value which is depending upon 
the specific gravity, S, and the void ratio, 2, of bed materials, the sand begins to move 
along the base of structure. If the difference of water level is the same, the shorter base 
structure induces more active sand movement. Hence in accordance with the process of 
structure’s slump, the amount of water rise gradually decreases and the effective length of 
structure increases, therefore the structure is approaching to its stable state. The above process 
will be occurred even by the waves which are not so strong enough to disorder the blocks. 
The strong waves cause more active slump of structures because both of the scattering of 
the blocks, and of scouring at the foot of structure. 

According to the studies by K. Terzaghi, and S. Awazu’ the critical hydraulic gradient 
H/L is approximately 0.76~1.09 assuming d,,=0.1mm and 2=0.52. Actually the submer- 
ged breakwaters tested in the experiment have a lot of junctures between each block, which 
are favourable for seepage, hence the local seepage velocity may vary considerably. It means 
that the local critical hydraulic gradient must be fairly smaller than the calculated value. 

On the other hand the junctures of each block beeing gradually filled with sand in the 
process of slump, the lower part of structure is buried under the bed materials. Therefore 


the slump of structure finally stops at certain limit. 


ns, 


If the scale ratios of water depth, size of structure, wave height and rise of water level 
in the prototype and model were maintained as a same value, the mean hydraulic gradients 
of both cases are exactly the same. Hence the seepage velocity is determined by the grain 
size and the juncture size of blocks. If the grain size of model is the same as that of proto- 
type, the seepage phenomenon in the sand layer must be similar in both cases, but the 
seepage through the juncture of blocks is larger in the prototype; that is, the sand movement 
in the prototype is more active than that in the model. On the other hand the rise of water 
surface is strictly appeared in the model as explained previously. Owing to the above circum- 
stances the estimated amount of slump by using the scale model of 1/20 is not always equal 
to that by using the scale model of 1/40. 

The actual slump of structures is considerably irregular as shown in Fig. 19. Using the 
above data obtained from 1954 to 1959, the mean value of slump was calculated for each 
group of structures except the part of filling with tetrapod blocks. (Fig. 20) 

Fig. 20 also shows the curve of ground subsidence which was estimated by the survey- 
ing data of the bench marks set along the Niigata west coast. In comparing the slope of the 
slump curves with the slope of the subsidence curve, the submerged breakwaters seem to 
have stopped the slumping process caused by wave action by 1957~1958. After then the 
structures seem to be slumping with a fairly quick speed due to the ground subsidence. 

The experimental results show the estimated slump of 0.6~1.5m prior to mounding the 
tetrapod blocks over the structure, while the field data show the amount of 1.5~2.0m. 

3. Maintenance Practice 

In order to reinforce the body and maintain the height of submerged break-water, the 
mounding of 4 ton tetrapod blocks over the structures has been applied at Niigata west 
coast since 1958. In the laboratory the same process has been repeated as shown in Figs. 
15, 18, and 21. As a result of re-rising of water level due to the recovery of structure’s 
height, the structure is again slumping until it is stabilized. Finally the structure will not 
slump any more after several times of mounding. 

Another thing which is quite interesting is that the tetrapod blocks are quite effective to 
prevent the severe scouring, and also have a tendency to bury the deeply scoured portion. 
The aboundant laboratory data evidence the above tendency and the field data verify it too. 
(See Fig. 11.) 
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Fig. 19 Location and slump of various submerged breakwaters 
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Fig. 20 Slump of submerged breakwaters at Niigata west coarst 
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Fig. 21 Variation of crown elevation of submerged breakwater (Hollow block type) 


4. Comparison of Several Types of Submerged Breakwater 

There are several types of submerged breakwater which have been practically construc- 
ted and tested at Niigata west coast. All of them are permeable structures in order to absorb 
a part of wave energy. The types are as follows; (1) mound of broken stones shaped to 
rectangular section with iron net, (2) mound of broken stones, (3) cellar block type, (4) two 
raws of concrete piles filled with broken stone, (5) hollow blocks, and (6) L type. But the 
hollow block type occupies the main part of the present submerged breakwaters. Here the 
three types, namely (1) hollow block type, (2) L type, and (3) tetrapod mound type, will 
be discussed through the experimental observations. 


Hollow Block Type 


Prior the scattering of each block by wave, the return current to offshore zone through hollow 


blocks is favourable to reduce the rising of water level in the shoreward region of struc- 
ture, therefore to reduce the slump of structure. But the side blocks are too small to resist 
the severe wave action. They are lifted and moved forward by wave action, hence the blocks 
are separated into isolated pieces. At this stage the sand movement along the base of the 


blocks is accelerated to induce the remarkable slump of structure, while the scouring around 
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Elevation of Crown 


Fig. 22 Variation of crown elevation of submerged breakwater (Tetrapod type) 


the structure is progressed by waves and current. The slump seems to be also dependent on 
the weight of blocks, therefore the slump at central part of section is most severe. 
L Type 

The damping action of this type must be a little worese than the others theoretically 
because of the narrow width of its crown. But this has no disadvantage, such as the scatter- 
ing of blocks, which the hollow block type has. It seems to be fairly difficult to expect the 
sand deposit on the structure owing to the strong current resulted from the downward 
current along the body of structure and the horizontal current to offshore zone through the hole 
of the structure. Each block is supported by 4 piles, this condition is quite helpful to prevent 
the to and fro movement of structure. On the other hand it is posible to make a big room 
between the bottom of structure and the beach bed, because the structure itself is supported 
by 4 piles, and can not settle down following the variation of bed condition. 
Tetrapod Block Type 

This type has never been applied in the field, but the authors tried to find out the eff- 


ectiveness of this type on the beach profile and on the maintenance practice in the laboratory. 
The permeability is quite large compared with other types, hence this type is supporsed to 
have less damping, but less slump. According to the experimental results this structure will 
also slump as much as other type, (Fig. 22), but as mentioned previously the scouring action 
of waves is almost completely diminished. Another advantage is that the construction and 
maintenance of this structure are fairly easy. 

As a result of the comparison of each type the authors believe that the tetrapod block 
type might be the best one among the above three. 


IV. CONCLUSOINS 


In this paper the authors have studied the functions and maintenance devices through 
comparison of the experimental results obtained by the authors with the field data at Niigata 
west coast. 

One of the most important functions of the submerged breakwater, that is the damping 
action, is really remarkable, hence this structure is taking an important role as a protection 
work at Niigata west coast. The slump of structure, which was overlooked at the early stage 
of construction, is becoming a very important and difficult problem. The authors found the 


following facts; (1) The main reason of the above phenomenon is the sand movement along 
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the base of structure due to the large hydraulic gradient between the inside and outside 
regions of structure. (2) The slumping of structure may be stopped at certain state, but it 
starts again by mounding of tetrapod blocks. Finally the slumping may be completely finished 
after repeating the above process several times. (3) The maintenance device by filling tetra- 
pod blocks seems to result in a good end. 

Finally the authors will present here one idea of practice; that is, to construct another 
raw of submerged breakwater distanced a little shoreward from the present structure. It is 
really necessary to investigate carefully the advantage of this plan from the view points of 


its effectiveness and the economical consideration. 
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BEACH EROSION AND PROTECTION WORKS 
IN IMAZU-SAKANO: BEACH 


*Masafumi Kubo 


** Nobuyuki Iwasa 


Ir INTRODUCTION 


The location of Imazu-Sakano Beach in the east coast of Shikoku is shown in the general 
map (Fig. 1). It is exposed to the wave from Pacific Ocean through the mouth of Kii- 
Channel. 

At the south limit of the beach spills the Naka River which is 105km in basin length 
and has the basin area of remarkable rainfall (the annual rainfall is 2,800~3,000 mm). The 
discharge of flood of the Naka River is very large (the design flood is 85,000 m‘*/s), and a 


large amount of sandy sediment is transported to the river mouth. But the amount of trans- 
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Revetment with 


Fig’ 2 


ported sediment is not yet sufficient to keep balance with the amount of sand taken off from 
the beach by storm wave. Thus the shore line of this area recedes every year. 

The protection works for the beach has been executed for about 7.5km length after the 
typhoon on September, 1954 (No. 12). The general project and the result of these works are 
reported in this paper. 


If, “RECENT PROCESS OF "THE SHOREPINE 


Imazu-Sakano Beach has been remarkably scoured lately by the wave attack and the 
beach erosion has caused directly disasters in the coast. The alluvial plane of this part con- 
sisted of sand from the Naka River in old age, and the Naka River formed a sandy spit 
which was called Wadamisaki. Enojima, Nakagawa-cho was 250m distance far from present 
shoreline in 1870 roughly, and there were 60 peaceful houses on the land with dark blue 
pine-trees rounding. Sites of the old revetment of bank remain 500m distant from the sand 
spit in Wadajima south-ward, and this position is about 150m far from the present coastal 
line. And in 1850 or so stones of groin (or jetty) in the estuary of the Naka River had 
been being transported by a large barge, and simple groins were executed at Imazu-Sakano 
Beach in about 1890. A great typhoon attacked this beach on the 25th of July, 1896. And 
the tsunami on that typhoon made the sand bar and the forest of pine-trees collapse, and it 
caused great disasters on that district. Therefore enbankment of stone mounds were executed 
owing to the government subsidy. People in Tokushima Prefecture made effort such as above 
mentioned works, but they found it difficult to confirm the bank. And the shoreline recessed 
by beach erosion, the work of enbankment obliged to go backward against the land, with 
the result that the present bank is 300m far from that of old. 

The recession of shoreline progressed notably after the subsidence caused by Nankai 
Earthquake on the 21st of December, 1946. Thus the rate of the beach erosion increased, 
the sand bar disappeared, the foundation of the revetment of bank was deeply scoured, and 
the coastal dike was overtopped by wave or destroyed in many places. 

The rate of growth of the sand spit was about 400m per 60 years at the estuary of the 
Naka River, and that of recession in Imazu-Enojima was about 250m per 60 years. The sandy 
beach 500m distant from Wadamisaki to the Naka River was nourished about 2.0km dis- 
tance, but the shoreline recessed about 10km on the other part. Water level rised about 70 
cm, shoreline went backward against the land about 10~15 m owing to the sinking of ground 


on Nankai Earthquake. Thus the wave force increased and the beach was naturally eroded. 


Hl. -THE-LATES DISASTER: 


Imazu-Sakano Beach was unexpectedly much eroded 40 years ago, and the inclination 
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angle of sea-bed confronting the revetment suddenly increased. Both Jane and Kijia Typhoon 
in September, 1950 caused much more disaster than Muroto Typhoon (in 1934) with result 
that the function of facilities on the coast was almost vanished. On observating the place in 
December, 1952 it was found that 56 sets of groins in 64 sets were destroyed. Misfortunately 


No. 12-Typhoon in September, 1954 left much disasters under such condition. 


IV. WIND AND WAVE 
1. Wind. 
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Fig. 4 


The wind around Sakano-Imazu Beach has not been recorded, but the observation area 
of Tokushima Weather Bureau is similar enough to this beach for the use of the data of 
wind. From the record of wind over 7 m/sec in the period of 1932~1951, the frequency dia- 
grams of wind direction for each month and the corresponding velocity are obtained as shown 
in Fig. 3. Fig. 4 shows the frequency curve of the direction of strong wind and the corres- 
ponding velocity through this period. From those figures it is obvious that SSE wind prevails 
through a year, while SE and NE winds prevail in summer and winter respectively. The 
fetch distance is extremely large in SE and NE directions, and the exposed angle is 45° to- 
ward Pacific Ocean. Thus the typhoon advancing in these direction will occur heavy disasters. 
2. Water Level 

As the water level records observed in this beach are very poor, we used the records 
observed by Tokushima Weather Bureau in Komatsujima Harbour in the period of 1951~ 
1953 which give the following, 


Mean level at the new and full moon of flood tide 0.817m 
Mean level of ebb tides at the new and full moon —0.972m 
Mean water level 0.035 m 
The highest water level 1.432 m 
The lowest water level —1.498m 
The largest tidal range 1.798 m 


above the mean sea level of Tokyo Bay 

As the highest water rises in No. 15-Typhoon is estimated as 0.6m at 5: 40p.m., the 
26th of September, 1954, the highest level may be calulated 0.817+0.6m=1.417m. This 
value approximately coinsides with 1.432m, the observed highest water level. 
3. Wave 

There are no reliable data of wave observed in this beach, therefore the waves are 
estimated from the calculation of refraction theory by using the records of wind and sound- 
ing survey. Two examples of refraction diagram are shown in Figs. 5 and 6. 

From this procedure the distribution diagram of wave height is estimated as Fig. 7. 
The height in this figure coinsides considerably with the actual height of wave at several 


places. 
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V. RECENT COASTAL WORKS 


1. No. 12-Typhoon in September, 1954 

In the two typhoons in 1950 and No. 12-Typhoons in 1954, wave overtopping and the 
scouring of the foundation of revetment caused the collapse of coastal dike in many places. 
Here some details on the No. 12-Typhoon will be described. 
Meteorological View (Fig. 8) 


This Typhoon appeared in 4th of September, 1954 on the ocean east of Mariana Islands 
and advanced in west-ward direction, growing gradually the pressure in its center was 910 
mb, the highest wind velocity around the center was 60 m/s, and the wind velocity in the 
circumference of 400km radius was larger than 25 m/s on 8th of September. After that the 
typhoon took the route as shown in Fig. 8, passed through the Kyushu Island and advanced 
into Japan Sea. The date and barometric depth at the center at some positions on the route 


are also shown in the figure. 
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The Typhoon reached 600km SW of Yuo-Island on the 9th, and very large swell and 
high wave attacked around the beach in Tokushima Prefecture. The height of wave was es- 
pecially large on the 10th, and coastal dikes at Imazu Enoshima and Wadajima were destroyed 
by the wave action. The max. velocity of wind was 32.7m/s by common measure, its instant 
velocity was 44.5 m/s and the direction of wind was SE at 1:50p.m. at Imazu-Sakano Beach. 

The wind velocity was larger than that of Jane Typhoon in 1950, but it was still smal- 
ler than that of Typhoon on 15th of August, 1941. 

The characteristics of No. 12-Typhoon in September of 1954 are as follows: 

(a) The circumference of the typhoon was very large ever before. 

(b) The advancing velocity of typhoon was rather small and the duration time of strong 
gale was long, compared with the most typhoon in September. 

(c) The core of this typhoon was very large, and the diameter of the zone of storm was 
100-200 km. 

(d) High swell came to the coast before the arrival of storm and it continued very long. 
Violent wind more than 13 m/s blew for 28 hours. 


Disaster of Coastal Dikes 


It is needless to say that heavy storm caused the disasters. Besides that, the dikes dam- 


aged by the past typhoons had not been Table: t., Disaster by| the Typhoon No. 12 


completely reinforced and these dikes be- 


Crevasse 6 places (614 m) 
es ; Imazu Beacl is 

came origins of larger destruction. Dnt et | Lostgroims 5 sets 
The damages of dikes and groins by Sakano Beach-|- Crevasse: 4 places (583 m) 

’ j Lost groins 5 sets 

No. 12-Typhoon are summerized in Table : 
Total Crevasse 10 places 
sli Lost groins 10 sets 


2. Causes of Destruction of Coastal Dikes 
Causes of destruction of dikes by Typhoon No. 12 in 1954 are considered as follows: 

(a) Sand in dike body was sucked out by wave from construction gaps, expansion joints 
of the concrete revetment and gaps of mortal bond of rubble revetments. 

(b) At the sunk well foundation joint of wells opened and sand was drawn out. 

(c) The surface of the concrete revetment was very smooth and the wave ran up freely 
to the top of it. Reflected wave made clapotis with incident wave and increased the 
scouring in foundation. 

(d) Groins had been lost in most part by the wave in the past typhoon and the func- 
tion of groins could not been expected. 

(e) In same pleaces the foundation had sunk by the past Nankai Earthquake. 

(f£) In same places the height of dike was insufficient and the inner slope was scoured 
by the overtopping wave. 

3. Design section of Coastal Dike 
Standard Cross Sections of the Coastal Dikes 
The authors determined three typical cross-sections of dikes shown in Figs. 9,10 and 11 


by cooperation of the Section of Disaster Prevention and the Public Works Reaearch In- 


stitute of the Ministry of Construction. 


These cross sections are described as follows. 
(i) Revetment by slab and buttress type (Fig. 11): Sand outflow is checked by 3.5m long 


sheet piles or mixed-in-placed piles with 45cm diameter. 
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The revetment consists of three parts: those are the part of lower slab and buttress, 
that of the stepped slab and the crest. The lower part has reinforced-concrete wall of the 
outer slope 1: 0.1 and the buttress apart 5m c.t.c. The buttress can support the upper part 
of revetment. Five steps 1.5-0.4m above the +2.5m level are designed for the purpose of 
the dissipation of wave energy and the checking of wave run-up. 


The longitudinal curtain wall of 50cm thickness under the step is designed as a cut-wall 
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from the crest to the bed. For the purpose of the prevention of sand out-flow from the gap 
of wall-joint and the sliding of the step work, the concrete crib work is laid in 40cm thick- 
ness under each joint. The breadth of the crown is 4.0m. The dike has cross-sectional 
partition walls apart 15m each other. They will check the transmission of damage in longi- 
tudinal direction. 

Gi) Revetment with middle step (Fig. 9): This section is adopted for the purpose of 
increase of height and reinforcement of the old concrete revetment. The middle step of 1.0 
m wide at the height of 4.3m may check the occurrence of clapotis on the foundation of 
the revetment. 

Giii) Revetment with steps (Fig. 10): This section is designed for the place where the 


height of wave is small and scouring force is small. Wooden sheet-piles are driven in its 


foundation. 


Groin (Coastal Jetty) 


The present groin which is about 35m in length, is 1.0~1.5m above H.W.L. in height 
and was constructed as a non permeable groin had displayed no sufficient function for the 
sand nourishment and sometimes caused even beach erosin. The new groin is designed to 
have the crest nearly at H.W.L. and to be the perveous construction with concrete hexa-leg- 
blocks. The head of groin is located at about the third breaking point of wave which was 
estimated by the wave refraction theory. The depth at the head of groin is 2.6-3.0m, and 
the direction of groin is perpendicular to the shoreline. The distance of two adjacent groins 
is 100m. They have parallel works of 60m long at their heads, forming T-shape as shown 
in Fig. 12, for the checking of rip current. 


(a) Plan 


41,30 
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(bv) Cross-section 

(for wing part) 
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(c) Hexaleg Block. 
OS: 


4. General Schedule. 
The total length of coastal dike is 7682.2m andthe number of groins is 48 on this 
beach, total cost being ¥ 960,000,000. 


The length of the revetment of the retaining’.wall type 2,760 m 
The length of the revetment with the middle stepytype 2,280 m 
The length of the revetment with steps type 1,308 m 


The length of the grouting 1,336 m 
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The total length of work 7,678 m 
The number of groins of the T-shape 48 sets (60m) 
5d. Execution 
In March of 1958, the work of 6700m revetment has completed as shown in Photos 1 


and 2, and 19 groins were executed. Concrete hexaleg-blocks were used to construct the 


Photo. 1 


Photo. 2 


groin and the foundation work of dike. This block has the width 0.5m, and the length of 
leg is 0.50 or 0.65m. One set of the groin of the T-shape which the perpendicular length 
to the shoreline is 32.5m and the parallel length to that is 41.3m, was constructed by 523 


sets of hexaleg-blocks. In these works, the void of groin is shown as following. 


In the lowest part 67.9% 
In the middle part 56.0% 
In the top 59.7% 


The crown of groin has settled down about 0.5 or 0.8m immediately at the head place 
after the work by the wave action but the assembleness of blocks has not been loosened. 
The movement of the littoral drift on the coast has been checked by these pervious 
groins, and the beach has not been scoured but sediment settled in the shoreline. The beach 


has already been nourished about 15m in width. Photos 3 and 4 show the completed groins. 


(a) 
Sedimentation by old groins 
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(b) 
Sedimentation by present groins 
made of hexaleg blocks 


progression of the surf line 
( samely in the summer and the winter) 


Photo. 3 
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Coastal Engineering in Japan, Vol. 4 
IMPROVEMENT OF THE MOUTH OF THE MUSA RIVER 


Tsutomu Kishi* 


Masahiro Taniguchi** 


I.. INTRODUCTION 


The Musa River drainages the Shibetsu District of Hokkaido Pref. and flows into 
the Sea of Okhotsk. Its drainage area and design flood discharge are 701 km? and 910 m?/sec, 
respectively. Though it is only a small river, Shibetsu City and its neighbouring farms situ- 
ated in the lower reach of the river have been frequently innundated. 

As is shown in Fig. 1 the river sharply bends to the south near the shore and flows 
along the coast line for about 1,300m. The river, mouth have sometimes been in the states 
of half-blocking. To prevent floods and faciliate the drainage in the lower reach a plan of 


cutting a new mouth straightly through the shore has been studied since 1958. 
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Fig. la General view of Hokkaido Prefecture. Fig. 1b Mouth of the Musa River 


In this paper, the authors reported the progress of cut-off plan. Effects of cut-off of shore 
on W.L. in the river and the stability of river bed were first calculated before a plan was 
carried out. Then, characters of sand drift along the bay were investigated. They gave the 
authors some basic data for the design of sand protection works. Cut-off of shore and a test 


jetty were carried out in February, 1959. Since then field observations have been continued 


to confirm the design of sand protection works. 


fl. SE FEECTS“OF CUTTING: OFF THE:SHORE 


1. Lowering of W.L. by Cut-off. 
Position of designed cut-off is shown in Fig. 1 by dotted line. To evaluate a lowering 


of W.L. by cut-off, it was necessary to know the value of Manning’s roughness coefficient 


n along the river course. 
The authors calculated the value of 7, as a first way, by using the data of size distri- 


bution of bed materials. When the logarithmic velocity distribution is assumed for a natural 


river flow, mean velocity U,, is expressed by equation (1). 


* Dr. of Engr., Professor of Hydraulics, Hokkaido University, Sapporo. 
** Engineer, Construction Bureau of Shikoku District, Ministry of Construction. 
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(U,|Ux) = 4,-Z + zln(RIK,) (1) 
where U,,=mean velocity 
U,. =/gRI= friction velocity 
R =hydraulic mean depth 
I =energy gradient 
K =Karman’s universal constant 
YAS ae ON) 
K, =equivalent sand roughness of river bed. 
According to equation (1), Manning’s roughness coefficient 7 is expressed by equation (2). 
one 
a 9 +O, U4) 


As is seen in eqs. (1) and (2), Manning’s 2 depends upon K and K, in addition to R. Ac- 


7 


(2) 


cording to Vito A, Vanoni’s experiments‘, the value of K decreases as the sediment 
concentration of flow increases. 

However, in the Musa River sediment concentration of flow is not so high that the 
value of K may be assumed to be a constant value of 0.4. The value of equivalent sand 


roughness AK, is vary with conditions of bed, 


bed is moving or fixed. Roughly speaking, 
the order of magnitude of K, is equal to the mean diameter, d,, of bed materials for a 
fixed bed. While, the magnitude of K, is greater than d,, for a moving bed, because the 
sand dunes and ripples develope. 

According to K. Ashida”, the relation between (U,,/U,.) and (d,,/RI) in the case of 


moving bed is given as Figure 2. 
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Fig. 2 Relation between (U,,/U,) and (d,,/RD (by K. Ashida & others) 


Typical example of the size-distribution of bed material is shown in Fig. 3 by full line. The 
sample shown in the figure was taken at a station 2km upstream from the mouth. Mean 
diameter of 0.74mm is considered as a representative size of bed materials in the related 
reach. 

Introducing the above value of d,,=0.74 mm into the ralation given in Fig. 2, a value 
of Manning’s 2 corresponding to a value of R is obtained through equation (2). The range 
of R observed at the station 2km was about 1m-2.5m. The mean value of Manning’s 7 


corresponding to the above range of R is 0.0275. 
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Fig. 3 Typical size distributions of river sand and beach sand. 


In addition to the above calculation, the authors calculated the value of Manning’s x 
from the stage-discharge curve prepared at the station 9km upstream from the mouth. 

At this station the effect of back water due to tide at the mouth is thought to be 
negligibly small. Therefore, the state of uniform flow may be assumed. The value of Man- 
ning’s calculated from the above assumption was 0.025. Two values of 7; the one calculated 
from the mean diameter of bed materials at the station 2km, »=0.0275 and the other calcu- 
lated from the stage-discharge curve at the station 9km, 2=0.025 are well agreed. 

The authors used a constant value of »=0.025 at any section of the river, to calculate 
the W.L. when the shore being cut off. 

In the calculation of back water curve, three kinds of W.L. were given at the mouth. 
First is H=1.85m, it is the highest sea water level recorded in the past. Second is H= 
0.85 m, it is the mean high water level of spring tide. Third is H=0.20m, it is the mean 
water level. Calculations of the surface profiles along the river course were carried out under 
the combinations of the above three values of W.L. and two values of river discharge, 100 
m‘/sec and 50 m‘/sec. Two values of river discharge were selected in accordance with the 
frequency analysis of river discharge. Calculated water profiles are shown in Fig. 4. 

Lowering of water level is noticiable as far as about 7km upstream from the mouth. 
Especially, at the neighbourhood of Shibetsu City, it is near the mouth, lowering of water 
level of about 70cm is expected. This shows that a plan of cutting off the shore is effective 
for flood prevention and drainage of inland water in the lower reach of the river. 

2. Effects of Cut-off on a Stability of River Bed. 

There is some fear if the river beds were scoured after cutting off the shore. Suspended 
load seems to have little importance because the bed materials do not contain so much silts 
or fine sands, as are seen in Fig. 2. The authors calculated the scour of river bed consider- 
ing the bed load transportation. 

According to the experiments carried by S. Sato, H. Kikkawa and K. Ashida” 
rate of bed load transportation gg is expressed by the relation (3), when a value of Man- 
ning’s roughness coefficient m is equal to or larger than 0.025. 


n= 0.62+( a ) F(Z) 0. =0.62(. = )F (=) eV 7D (3) 


isi if 0 aA 0 


where gg=weight of bed load passing a section per unit width and time. 
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Fine Lines : Present Course 
Bold Lines : Cut-off Course 
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Fig. 4. Lowering of W.L. by cut-off 


w =weight of river water of unit volume 
=accerelation of gravity 

H =water depth 

I =slope of water surface 

r, =specific weight of bed material 

r¢=specific weight of river water 

t, =critical tractive force of bed material 

tT, =tractive force on river bed 

F =a function of (t,/t,) 

Critical tractive force of the bed materials in the MUSA River is about 59.2 gr/m, when 
r,=2.6, rre=1.0, d,,=0.74mm and the critical value of Shields function y=0.05 are as- 
sumed. The value of F(z,/r,) is approximately 1.0 at any place of the river because the 
value of the ratio, (z,/z,), is smaller than 0.2. Therefore, the relation (3) is reduced to the 
relation (4). 

dp=wy g +(HI)*/”? (4) 
Rate of bed load transportation, Qz, at a section having a width of B is expressed by 


the relation (5), when the Manning’s formula for mean velocity is introduced into the re- 
lation (4). 
Oyeseeals (5) 
where Q=river discharge 
Rates of bed load transportation were calculated by the relation (5). Results of calcu- 
lation by combining the above three values of W.L. and the two values of river discharge 


are shown in Fig. 5. 
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Fig. 5 Bed load transportation in the Musa River 


Variation in the rate of bed load transportation due to cutting off the shore is noticed 
only in the part as far as about 600m upstream from the new mouth. According to Fig. 5, 
it is expected that score of river bed may be limited only in the nearer part of the mouth, 
because a score of river bed which extends upstream would be faded out in relatively a 


short distance. 


Ii. ~CAUSE OF RIVER BENT AT THE MOUTH 


As is shown in Fig. 3 size distribution of beach sand is obviously different from that 
of the river sand. Beach sand contains relatively larger particles; gravels and cobbles which 
are not found in the river sand. Therefore, the sand which are fed by the river would not 
play an important role in the process of river bent. The river bent would be caused by the 
drifting sand from the north. Investigation of the source of littoral drift was carried out. 
1. Variation of the Size of Shore Material along the Bay. 

To find the direction of littoral drift variation of the size of shore material along the 
bay was investigated. There exist the Churui River about 6km north of the Musa 
River. This is a torrent stream which feeds the shore a lot of sediment. As the Churui 
River was considered to be the source of the littoral drift shore materials were sampled e- 
very 200m from the mouth of the Churui towards the south and the mean sizes of samples 
were compared. Fig. 6 shows the variation of the mean value of a product of major and 
minor axes of cobbles sampled on fore shore. 

According to Fig. 6 a general trend shown by a broken line is noticed with respect to 
the size variation of shore cobbles. The broken line showing the gradual decrease of cobble 
size from the Churui toward the south would indicate a sorting of cobbles size during 
their drifting, so that it would be found that a privailing sand drift moves from the Churui 


towards the south. And size variation shown in Fig. 6 tells us that cobbles of about 7~8cm 
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Fig. 6 Variation of cobbles size along the bay coast. 


dia. would have been vigorously moved by storm waves but cobbles larger than about 10cm 
dia. would have been hardly moved. 
2. Monthly Variation of the Direction of Sand Drift. 

By the above stated investigation, privailing direction of sand drift throughout a year 
was found. To carry out a design of sand protection works at the river mouth it is, then, 
necessary to investigate the monthly variation of the direction of sand drift. Following meth- 
od of wind data analysis was adopted to this end. 

1) Suppose that a sand drift is negligible when the wind velocity is less than 5 m/sec. 

2) Suppose that amount of sand drift caused by a strong wind having a velocity great- 
er than 10 m/sec is double of that caused by a wind less than 10 m/sec. 

3) Suppose that direction of sand movement follows the direction of wind component 
with respect to the shore line. 

4) Wave height and period are governed by the fetch length, when the wind velocity 
and duration are equal. Therefore, the effect of an inequality in fetch length for various 
wind directions has to be considered in the analysis of wind data. In this analysis, 
southern wind was weighted by one-third comparing with the northern wind in accord 
with the fetch length. 

Wind data observed at the Nemuro meteorological station during January, 1953 and 
December, 1957 were analysed. The number of times of wind calculated under the above 
assumptions are algebraically summed up and the results are shown in Fig. 7. 

Fig. 7 is considered to show the scheme of monthly variation of the direction of sand 
drift. 

Results of wind data analysis shown in Fig. 7, as well, support the privailing direction 
of sand drift found from the shore materials. And according to Fig. 7 there are some months 
that the shore sand drifts from south to north. However, the number of times of winds in 
such months is relatively small. Therefore, sand protection work on the south side would be 


omitted. 
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Fig. 7 Number of times of strong wind (Nemuro Met, st,) 


IV. DESIGN OF JETTY AT THE RIVER MOUTH AND ITS 
BERECTS APTER: THE CONSTRUCTION 


To protect the cut-off channel from being buried a test jetty was constructed along the 
north side of the channel. Only a jetty on the north side seemed sufficient to prevent sand 
drift when the characters of sand drift studied in the preceding chapter are considered. 

Ground height at the tail of the jetty was determined by the run-up height of a design 
storm wave. Design storm wave has the height of 2.2m and the length of 75m in deep 
water and this is expected to occur once a year, in the mean, according to the frequency 
analysis of storm waves. Run-up height of a wave depends upon the shore slope as well as 
the wave character. Slope of the shore, in this case, is about 1/7~1/10. According to the 
experiments by S. Sato and T. Kishi”, run-up height of the above design wave on the 
shore is estimated about 1.1m above the water level. As the height of M.H.W. is 0.85m 
above D.L., ground height at the tail of the jetty was determined to be 1.95m above D.L.. 

On the foreshore the jetty height was designed to be higher than the incident wave 
height. 

According to the experiments by S. Sato and T. Kishi, the height of the crest at 
the shore line of the above design wave at the shore line is estimated to be 0.88m above 
S.W.L.. And the jetty height at the shore line was designed to be 1.7m above D.L.. The 
jetty length was designed to reach a point of 2m deep at the tip. 

The cut-off channel and test jetty were carried out in February, 1959. In one or two 
months after the completion of the jetty sands deposited on the north side of the jetty and 
shore line advanced to the tip of the jetty. After that, a slender sand spit about 60 m long 
was formed on the south side of the jetty in July, 1959. However the sand spit did not 
grow farther but sonetimes flushed away by floods, and the cut-off mouth has been main- 
tained in relatively stable state. The above progress of the mouth after the jetty construction 
would show that the sand protection effect of the jetty is almost satisfactory. 

Topographical surveys and soundings have been scheduled hereafter to observe the con- 


ditions near the mouth and confirm the design of the jetty. 
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